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IVE years ago Idealism was 
a virtue; times have changed 
and Idealism has been cast 
into the discard with Pacif- 
ism: the trouble is that the 
Idealist is so short-sighted he never 
gets beyond the first letter of his 
word. 

It might be delightful if an organ- 
ist could devote his entire time to his 
organ; he would become a bore, of 
course, but never mind that, for organ 
playing would thrive. Likewise it 
might be idealistic if The Literary Di- 
gest could be literary instead of prac- 
tical, if Life could be humorous and 
not philosophical, if THe AMERICAN 
OrGANIST could be deaf, dumb, and 
blind to everything but an organ con- 
sole and a set of diapasons. Now the 
aboriginal mid-African is a specialist; 
he knows his own business very well 
and he can clip your scalp for an 
Ideal and do it with a precision that 
would leave you, no doubt, astonished, 
but the specialistic mid-African is not a 
success nor is he to be taken as a model 
of what mankind should be. Idealism, 
which is Specialism gone mad, is woe- 
fully short-sighted, narrow-minded, 
bigoted, intolerable, and the Idealist 
is stark mad. 

For a whole decade Womanhood 
went madly about the task of wreck- 
ing creation on the rock of suffragistic 
Idealism, and men’s hats kept shorten- 
ing their journey all the while till a 
little war came along and she cast her 
misleading Ideal to the winds, busied 
herself in the service of Manhood, and 
is redeemed—but who can tell for how 
long?—from the idiot Idealism was 
making of her. It may be idealistic 
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that Woman should share rights equal 
with Man; but the kind of Woman- 
hood we have all been proud to know 
has had rights superior to man; she 
bartered them for a mess and jumped 
in hard. 

That’s what Idealism is trying to do 
for Womanhood. For the musician it 
has tried to play even greater havoc. 
It has said to him: Musician thou art, 
be nothing more,—and the short- 
sighted attempted it. The only reason 
the musician has been laughed at 
is that he was intolerably Idealistic in 
an age that was crying for men, not 
idealists. Idealists are good, but men 
are better. The pianist who boasted 
that he could play another recital with 
the notes he missed, was generations 
ahead of the average musician; we are 
just catching up with his spirit today 
and some age will see teachers striv- 
ing for the human element in music 
instead of mechanical perfection; in 
that day concert halls will be filled, but 
not with Idealists——there won’t be 
enough Idealists to fill even the front 
row ; they’ll be extinct. 





DYING IN THE EFFORT 


IFE is The Thing and to die 
is folly. Yet the men who 
have lived best and longest 
have been those who have 
died in an effort to achieve; 
why they did not adopt the ways of 
Idealism, say the soft words, do the 
inoffensive things, live the sluggard’s 
life and die the coward’s death is a 
mystery, for, says Idealism, the dead 
can do no good, so why not live as long 
as possible and avoid everything that 
would tend to shorten life? America 
was founded on the deaths of those 
who died in an effort to achieve some- 
thing better than the Old World had 
to offer them and Valley Forge could 
not stand in the way; neither could 
Gettysburg nor Bull Run combine ter- 
rors enough to prevent the deaths of 
those who again rose in America to die 
in an effort to achieve, and the man 
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who belittles the deaths that have 
glorified America, whether in Seven- 
teen-seventy-seven, Eighteen-sixty- 
three, or Nineteen-eighteen, is fighting 
the mightiest tide of manhood history 
ever assembled. 

It may be an unpopular task to try 
to awaken an organ world from the 
deadness and inactivity of mock solem- 
nity in which our Sunday positions are 
enshrouded, but the glories of that 
world when awakened from the feigned 
dignity that is oppressing it to the limit 
of endurance, and aroused to the 
manly vigor of true Americanism and 
true service, will surpass everything 
ever imagined for Church Music; to 
die in such an achievement would be 
the noblest death possible. No right- 
thinking man has the slightest incli- 
nation to belittle the office of music in 
the Church, nor to diminish the dig- 
nity of every member in the Choir 
Loft, but dignity dare no longer 
usurp the office that belongs to energy, 
nor dare solemnity longer dispossess 
consistency. If there is any inherent 
reason why the music of the church 
should be stupid, lifeless, uninterest- 
ing, and mouldy, by all means let it be 
so; but if it should be devotional and 
beautiful, solemn and appealing, wor- 
shipful and joyful, then by all means 
let us change our attitude toward it. 
This is not a question for any man to 
settle for all the rest of mankind; it is 
one that dare be weighed on its own 
merits,—it is one worth dying in an 
effort to clarify. 





STARS FOR HITCHING 
P O S T S 





EFORE a child reaches the 
age of twenty-one he dis- 
covers that hitching his 
wagon to a star may be 
beautiful in theory but not 
practical; far better is it to hitch his 
ambitions to this old planet of ours 
and keep up with it. What the world 
needs most today is men with Ideals 
that do not run away with their com- 





mon intelligence, men with lives they 
are ready to lay down in an effort to 
achieve, and men with minds and 
hearts hitched up to every-day life on 
the planet commonly known as Earth, 
from which no man can absent himself 
even for a day. 

The great fact staring organists in 
the face is the fact of the uncommonly 
unjust payroll and the empty pew:; 
how to get over these difficulties is his 
chief business. Let Idealism hitch it- 
self to stars while we hitch our ener- 
gies to the music of the Church and 
die in the effort to vanquish the 
tyranny of the empty pew. Music is 
the great humanizer of mankind and 
that it should occupy not a secondary 
place but the First Place in the wor- 
ship of the Church is just as logical 
as that a human soul is worth minis- 
tering to if it can be raised to a higher 
level thereby. Possibly one of the 
chief reasons why human souls do not 
go to Church is that they do not find 
anything better than empty Idealism 
there, backed and enforced by a music 
ritual that is dignified instead of force- 
ful, solemn instead of appealing, and 
so earnestly devotional that it cannot 
be helpful or inspiring no matter how 
we listen to it. After all, this world 
was made beautiful instead of solemn, 
and all the persuasion of black robes 
and solemn faces ever assembled since 
time began will never be sufficient to 
alter the fact of its beauty nor trans- 
form it into solemnity. 

The call today comes louder and 
clearer than ever before: it is a call for 
Manhood to answer in the prime of his 
strength. Idealism cannot take the place 
of Manhood. Fads and fancies cannot 
displace achievement. Stars cannot 
serve for hitching posts when the 
world is crying aloud for a Manhood 
that has hitched its wagon of achieve- 
ment to this old planet of ours to be- 
come real, live, pulsating, vitalizing 
members of society, and to this great 
call THE AMERICAN ORGANIST summons 
every American musician from Califor- 
nia to Maine and from the Rio Grande 
to the Arctic Ocean. 
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ORGAN PLAYING-A BUILDER’S VIEWPOINT 
Cc S 


L O S H 





T should be said at the begin- 
ning that the organ is strictly 
a postgraduate instrument— 
the would-be organist must 
be first of all a trained mu- 

sician with a thorough ground-work of 
piano technic. The sudden expansion of 
the organ in secular fields has created 
new conditions for players, has offered 
employment to thousands whose prepa- 
ration is pitifully inadequate and whose 
efforts are sometimes a travesty on the 
name of music. Many organists who 
should know better carelessly fall into 
bad habits and practices which they 
erroneously think please the public. 








ORCHESTRAL INFLUENCES 


adapted only to the requirements of the 
occasion and played within the natural 
limitations of the instrument, are sure 
to please an audience, even of the same 
persons, indefinitely. 

An organist has much to learn from 
the orchestra: clearness of execution, 
color effects, and most of all rhythm— 
the opportunity to play organ with or- 
chestra is invaluable for their cultiva- 
tion. An orchestral style of playing is 
required for much of our modern music ; 
there comes a point, however, beyond 
which the organist may not go without 
sacrificing the inherent beauty and dig- 
nity of his instrument. 
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THE expansion of the field for the organ 
has been accompanied by a correspond- 
ing widening of the natural style and 
facility of the instrument—perhaps it 
was made possible by it. The old heavy 
grandeur and solemnity of the organ is 
still at the call of the modern organist, 
but electric action, increased wind pres- 
sures, different methods of voicing, and 
multiplied keyboard facilities, have so 
enlarged its resources that no type of 
modern music is beyond its powers. 
This increased facility of the instru- 
ment has tempted certain manufacturers 
into the exploitation of its qualities as 
an imitation of and substitute for the 
orchestra ; we consider the powers of the 
instrument far beyond the possibilities 
of other mediums of musical expression, 
though not necessarily encroaching on 
the field of any. This effort to imitate 
has met with disappointment to the 
players as well as to the manufacturers. 
The peculiar identity of the orchestra 
rests on the multiplied personality of 
the players and no single performer can 
hope to maintain, week in and week out, 
the vividness and spirit of the larger 
ensemble ; the effort to attain it becomes 
easily discernible to an audience and a 
tiresome monotony is the final impres- 
sion. On the other hand, programs in 
the natural spirit of the instrument, 


It is not only the beginner who needs to 
carefully watch his pedal playing. The 
playing of many organists of years of 
experience is intolerable to musical peo- 
ple because of their abuse of the pedals. 
A heavy thunder of jumbled legato is 
characteristic of the average player 
whose experience has been chiefly with 
instruments of old type. 

This is a natural outgrowth of the pe- 
culiar construction of organs in the 
period before electric and pneumatic ac- 
tion. Of necessity the older instruments 
had all the registers of large scale and 
heavy tone in the pedals, as the fingers 
could not possibly open the large valves 
required to supply the big pipes when 
direct action was the only means of con- 
trol; so as most of the grandeur and 
sonority lay in the pedals the organist 
was accustomed to play his pedal parts 
largely ad libitum and with small regard 
for the pitch and duration of the written 
notes or a well balanced harmony. 

Such a literature and tradition has 
grown up around the mechanical limita- 
tions of the older organs that many of 
the newer ones were patterned in their 
tonal appointments and balance upon 
the older work; many years will pass 
before the disproportionately heavy 
pedal will not frequently be found in 
current organ construction. However, 
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ORGAN PLAYING— 


LOSH 





most modern organs have large diapasons 
and flutes in their manual equipment and 
there is small excuse for the player who 
plays a heavy droning pedal upon any 
and all occasions. 

There is no sound in all music com- 
parable in depth and majesty with the 
pedal diapasons of the organ—which is 
the very reason they should be used 
sparingly. All other voices of the organ 
are dwarfed in comparison. This ap- 
plies to Bourdons and any other sixteen- 
Diapason or Flute tone. Much of the 
pedal work of the organ should be done 
with eight-foot tone or with string and 
reed sixteen-foot registers if they are 
available, but the Diapasons should be 
used with great caution and with the full 
realization that they will dominate any 
other stops in the ensemble. When they 
are added to a pedal combination in any 
rhythmic number it is desirable to play 
the pedal notes carefully marcato—or 
even staccato—and in strict time. 

The continued use of heavy pedal sus- 
tained notes becomes positively offensive 
to the hearers after a very short time. 
The organist seldom realizes how heavy 
his pedal is sounding as the weight of 
this type of tone is more developed at 
some distance from the instrument. 
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Pet combinations bring many hearers to 
a distaste for the organ. If organists 
would have the wisdom to never quite 
satisfy the demand for Vox Humana, 
for Chimes, for Harps, and for certain 
soft flute combinations, they would vastly 
increase the popularity of the instrument 
and increase the interest of the public 
in organists as musicians of the first 
caliber. 

No intelligent cook would serve the 
same dish every day just because it was 
highly praised. He would realize that 
too much of one thing becomes desper- 
ately monotonous, no matter how fine it 
is. It is wickedly foolish to demonstrate 
the Vox Humana or the chimes more 
than once to an audience on any par- 
ticular occasion. The more striking and 
effective these devices are the more im- 
portant it is to reserve them for but one 


number. Since Chimes and Vox are 
dramatic effects rather than musical 
tones the stage should be carefully set 
for their showing. 

Chimes are rarely well played. The 
conventional melody on chimes, with ac- 
companiment of sustained chords, is 
always dreadful. Chimes have a differ- 
ent harmonic series in their tonal struc- 
ture from organ pipes, and when they _ 
are placed in opposition to pipes the re- 
sult will be discord. To avoid this out- 
of-tune effect it is only necessary to 
play a free accompaniment consisting en- 
tirely of passing notes, and, if sustained 
chords are required, to strike only such 
chime notes as will tune with the chord 
used, remembering that the most promi- 
nent overtone of a chime is a minor third 
and that consequently the tonic of a 
major chord should always be avoided 
for the bell, using instead the mediant 
or the dominant; in Minor chords the 
tonic or the dominant will be in tune. 

The Tremulant has been so perfected 
that it may be used with good effect on 
almost any register. It will not be a 
good effect on an audience unless it is 
reserved for the strain which particu- 
larly requires it. Many modern organ- 
ists spoil their work by over-use of the 
Tremulant. True, it hides some faults 
of technic and makes tolerable (to the 
player) some badly chosen combinations 
and abused voices, but almost any player 
could safely reduce his employment of 
it by half, with great improvement. The 
use of the Tremulant on full chord com- 
binations that include members of the 
Diapason family should positively be in- 
terdicted. 

The whole subject of registration is 
deserving of much more serious study 
by organists. As a rule one hears 
chiefly stereotyped or random choice of 
combinations. Not half the possibilities 
of the average organ are utilized. 

Too frequent changing while playing 
is a most annoying practice. Changes 
are much more effective when they come 
in frequently and the tonal range of the 
organ is not so quickly exhausted. In 
playing melodies the entire strain, as a 
rule, should be completed without chang- 
ing tone. 
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ORGAN PLAYING— 





LOSH 





Registration should be done by the 
stops-knobs and pistons and not by the 
Register Crescendo. It may be used to 
obtain a momentary increase of power, 
but owing to its fixed progression it be- 
comes an exceedingly mechanical effect 
when used frequently. The best organ- 
ists avoid it. 
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CLEARNESS in registration and in execu- 
tion generally is a quality that cannot be 
overemphasized. The modern organ is 
provided with a very light touch and 
only the slightest depression of the keys 
by a careless player, or one whose tech- 
nic is faulty, “smears.” This will not 
occur with a thoroughly trained finger 
movement. 

Retarded pedal playing is one of the 
commonest sins against clearness. In 
many players the motor-sensory im- 
pulses to the feet lag behind the impulses 
to the hands, and such persons should 
cultivate most carefully a pedal technic 
calculated in their minds to anticipate 
the beat of the music. This is a matter 
entirely apart from the slow perception 
in the human ear to deep sixteen-foot 
diapason tones, and the slightly longer 
time such pipes require for the full ar- 
ticulation of their tone. 

The true and proper function of the 
pedal department is not a drone, as many 
players seem to suppose. Nor are the 
pedal keys provided to rest the feet upon 
in intervals of rocking the crescendo 
pedal. In the hands of some organists 
the instrument becomes a sort of glo- 
rified Diapason bagpipe with a continual 
amorzando from measure to measure, 
regardless of the written music. This 
is a most exasperating habit and can 
only be excused by the thought that the 
player has so many other things to think 
about that he has no time to take his feet 
off the keys for a moment. Play the 
music as written; short notes should be 
given their exact value and no more,— 
this advice goes for the manual as well; 
some organists are entirely blind to 
rests. 

Something can be done for clearness 
by careful registration. Let the organ- 








ist always remember that the single reg- 
ister gives a purer and clearer tone than 


any possible combination. Some players 
search so arduously for effective combi- 
nations that they completely overlook 
the loveliest possible effects in single 
voices used in contrast rather than in 
combination. 

For powerful effects the discerning 
player will discover that clearness will 
be enhanced by omitting from the en- 
semble all soft voices, everything that 
does not actually contribute power. 
Only a few of the most powerful regis- 
ters of any modern organ will be neces- 
sary to give the maximum power. Most 
players are astonished to find how many 
registers may be taken off when all are 
drawn, without impairing the volume of 
tone. The soft voices do not contribute 
anything ; in many cases they are an ac- 
tual nullifying influence. 

After all, there is no royal road to 
competency as an organist or anything 
else. Nothing that we can say here will 
supplant hard serious study under a 
competent guide. Many years of earn- 
est effort and close application are neces- 
sary to make an organist. An adequate 
piano technic is a prime requirement and 
should precede organ study. There is 
no musicianship beyond organ technic, 
but that it will tend to make a broader, 
a better organist—orchestra, chorus, 
composition. The organ is all-embrac- 
ing in music. 
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THE management of the couplers is one 
of the common stumbling blocks for the 
ordinary or garden variety or organist. 
The best modern organs contain many 
couplers and it is not intended that they 
shall all be used for full organ effects— 
especially for very full chords. Even 
in smaller ensembles of stops the coup- 
lers should be used with caution. It can 
readily be seen that the use of octave 
couplers which connect heavy tones at 
both sixteen and four pitch will entirely 
upset the harmonic structure by im- 
proper duplication of the chord. If the 
tones coupled are very light they will 
be absorbed without difficulty, but care- 
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PLAYING— 





ORGAN 


LOSH 





ful attention should be given that they 
do not intrude a disturbing harmonic 
factor. 

As a generalization it may be said that 
the couplers may be used freely on the 
reeds and strings but with careful dis- 
crimination on flutes and diapasons. The 
proportion of four foot tone permitted 
in a combination is about double that of 
sixteen, so if the sixteen and four coup- 
lers of the Swell for instance, are 
coupled to the Great with all registers 
drawn to both manuals, the effect will 
usually be improved by coupling the 
Great also at four foot on itself and 
carefully graduating the volume of Swell 
organ tone by the Swell shades; many 
other similar expedients will preserve a 
tolerable balance of tone even with many 
couplers in use. Each individual instru- 
ment will offer its own problems as the 
conditions are variable. 

A vicious practice on the part of many 
players is to double up and thicken the 
harmony by playing more notes in a 
chord than are written. The climax of 
hideously muddy playing is when some 
near-organist plays full triads with both 
hands, all the notes he can. grab, doub- 
ling the mediant, and with all possible 
couplers drawn, which doubles it a dozen 
times again. No person, even those en- 
tirely devoid of musical taste, can de- 
rive any possible pleasure from hearing 
such cacaphony. This practice is an- 
other hangover from the good old days 
of instruments entirely without any oc- 
tave couplers, when the low notes were 
so weak and out of proportion to the 
screaming trebles that any extra notes 
introduced were lost in the struggle to 
be heard. 

The best modern organs are built and 
equipped to play music As IT IS WRIT- 
TEN, any style and any kind, and the cry- 
ing need of the modern organist is that 
he shall study his instrument, and not be 
guided by traditions of the years gone by. 





CR ES CEN DO Pf.Dp AL Ss 





A NERvous and unconscious rocking of 
the crescendo pedal is a common failing 





of players whose technic is otherwise 


well developed. It kills the tune abso- 
lutely to have random shadings of loud 
and soft rapidly succeed each other. To 
entirely avoid the use of the crescendo 
pedal for a while would be preferable, 
as then the natural beauty of the tone 
would have a chance. To the real artist, 
however, the crescendo pedal is the chief 
means of expression. To open and close 
it to the correct degree and at the proper 
moment is perhaps more than any- 
thing else the point that determines an 
artist. 

Few players know its vast usefulness 
as a means of accent. To catch the last 
bit of closing with the beginning of an 
accented chord gives an approximately 
perfect effect hitherto exclusively the 
violinist’s. E. H. Lemare uses this effect 
most freely in his playing and it gives 
an impression of attack and accent not 
obtainable by any sort of key-manipula- 
tion. Many numbers which sound lum- 
bering and clumsy on the organ when 
played by the average organist can, with 
intelligent registration and a well man- 
aged crescendo pedal, be rendered with 
as much snap and accent as is possible 
with orchestra or piano. 

Modern organs have such a large pro- 
portion of their registers enclosed in 
crescendo chambers and they are so 
much more effective than the old type 
that the players trained on old style in- 
struments usually do not grasp the musi- 
cal possibilities of the new. As with all 
other organ developments, they are 
either a great improvement in the hands 
of the artist, or they give the blunder- 
ing incompetent and the careless player 
so much the more opportunity to go 
wrong. 

The most important point for the or- 
ganist is that the pedal should never be 
moved unless the music requires an in- 
crease or decrease in the volume of tone, 
and that the motion should be a con- 
scious act, not a habit. The organist of 
today must think in terms of today, not 
of yesterday; he must develop his tech- 
nic for the organs of today. 
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E easily see musical faults in 

others which may be even 
more developed in ourselves, 
and we frequently resent hon- 
est criticism. I say this be- 
cause I think that we as a profession are 
apt to be somewhat conceited. Well- 
known players holding prominent posi- 
tions commit as grave errors as the little 
country organist. Let us be honest with 
ourselves and our art in its relation to 
religion, own that we have faults, and 
seek to remedy them. 

We all know, or should know, the use 
of the organ in the Church service, even 
if we misapply our knowledge and over- 
step the mark. We all know how to 
keep well, but are frequently ill through 
abusing the laws of health. So with our 
accompaniments ; we all know what they 
should be, but frequently “err from the 
right way.” 

The chief use of the organ in divine 
service is to accompany the choir—some- 
times the minister—and to play inter- 
ludes. Let us remember that the instru- 
ment is the accompaniment to the choir 
—not the choir the accompaniment of 
the instrument. Remember we are tak- 
ing part, a leading part, in the worship 
of God, in the House of God, and our 
mission is to interpret our music with 
the spirit of reverence and worship, that 
it may be an inspirational help to those 
who come to worship. 

The greatest fault is Norse. The ma- 
jority of us play too loudly, especially if 
the words be at all of a joyful character, 
when the choir is simply not heard at 
all. Many organists have large organs 
at their command, and in their eager- 
ness to give of the best of their instru- 
ments, forget the poor choir struggling 
to be heard beneath the thundering 
chorus of mixtures and reeds. This is 
not imagination, but fact. I have heard 
a well-known organist and musician with 
a large organ accompany his choir of 
thirty-six men and boys with 32-foot reed 
on the Pedal and Great and Swell to 
match. This was a man of such education 
and musicianship that he could not pos- 
sibly have meant it—or else, well 








Sometimes we go through the whole 
service, yea and many services, with a 
continuous booming of the Pedal. What 
is more effective than to have a few quiet 
moments without the Pedal, or some- 
times without any organ at all? and then 
how effective their re-entry! Let us not 
glue our feet to the Pedals all through 
every service. It is all well and good 
to show our deftness with our pedal ex- 
tremities, but if we must show off, let us 
play a Bach fugue or some such technical 
composition at a more fitting time. 

There are many times when the words 
call for unaccompanied singing, and the 
organ can be well dispensed with. The 
objection to this is that few choirs can 
be trusted to sing without the organ. If 
this be the case, something must be 
wrong with the choir training. If the 
choir were taken without the piano at 
rehearsals occasionally, they would soon 
be able to sing without the organ at the 
services. 

Let us rid ourselves of the noise habit, 
and try to make our accompaniments in 
keeping with the spirit of the text and 
religious worship. 

An extract from a church paper of 
some years ago will make good food for 
thought, as well as prove humorous read- 
ing for the conscientious organist; al- 
though it is perhaps somewhat exag- 
gerated, it is true in spirit nevertheless. 
The writer, referring to the manner in 
which some organists accompany the 
psalms, said: “All through the psalms 
the reeds crash, the pedals make a won- 
derful obligato, the sun rises, the frogs 
leap, the beasts roar, man goes to his 
labor, the organist sweats, the choir 
shout, and everybody is in ecstacies with 
the pomps and vanities of the perform- 
ance.” 

In the accompaniment of hymns, if the 
choir is good, why not leave nearly all 
to them and keep the organ subdued, 
thus refraining from much of the fidgety 
and restless registration we so often 
hear. And the various ways many have 
of giving out the tune! What can be 
more inappropriate than to hear, as I 
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once did, the melody of “The Church’s 
One Foundation” given out as a solo on 
the oboe with tremulant. Some others 
use the pedals every time a tune is an- 
nounced. Why should hymns be an- 
nounced at all by either organist or min- 
ister? Cannot our choirs be trained to 
start right away? The numbers are 
placed on the board for the congregation 
and the result would be no wasting time 
—a vigor and wholeness to the service. 

Again, why should processional hymns 
be sung fortissimo all the way through 
as though they were to be regarded as 
an opportunity for firework display? 
The processional hymn has just as much 
right to reverential and expressive ren- 
dition as any other part of the service. 
In long processionals where at times the 
choir is a good distance from the organ, 
how seldom are choir and organ to- 
gether. A good choir properly trained 
could be trusted to sing the middle verses 
without the organ, until they get near 
the chancel, when the organ could come 
in with telling effect for the closing 
verses. My experience in this direction 
has been very happy, and the congre- 
gations have favored it. 

The organ is never more misused than 
during the interludes at various parts 
of the service. The interlude is merely 
a link filling a gap, and should not dis- 
turb the worshipful attitude of the con- 
gregation, but should be heard or felt 
passively. Yet we often hear pretty ear- 
tickling stuff played for interludes. It 
is not sufficient that it should be played 
quietly ; it must not attract attention. 

These are some of the ways the organ 
is misused during divine service. We 
might consider four points in answering 
the question, “Why is the Organ Mis- 
used?” Did the organist use his instru- 
ment as an advertisement? to show how 
clever he was? to please his friends? or 
to take his official part in the service? 
We would not err very greatly in saying 
the organ is so much misused because 
we employ our instruments a great deal 
for the first three objects, viz., as an ad- 
vertisement, to show how clever we are, 
and to please our friends. The fact is 
that very few of us realize that the or- 
ganist should be worshipping God just 


as much as the congregation. If we did 
actually realize this, would we not be 
more religiously careful in our accom- 
paniments? If we believe in the sacred- 
ness of our vocation, such a thing, as 
vanity in our playing or seeking to ad- 
vertise ourselves, would be out of the 
question. 

The organist, of course, is not always 
responsible for the manner in which he 
uses his instrument. The whims of the 
congregation sometimes have a great 
deal to do with it. To play devotionally 
in some churches would be to call down 
on one’s head all sorts of complaints. 
Some congregations insist on loud and 
florid accompaniments, and the organist 
is not altogether to blame. 

The first step for preventing the mis- 
use of the organ is, perhaps, for the or- 
ganist to cultivate a deeper sense of the 
sacredness of the place in which he per- 
forms his duties. Especially at this time, 
when the great American nation is turn- 
ing more and more to religion as a con- 
solation to bear the anxieties and sor- 
rows of the great world struggle. We, 
who through our instruments, pray to 
God, worship God and praise Him, 
should use thoughtful discretion in the 
fufilling of our religious duties. If pos- 
sible, let us attend services at other 
churches and, in picking out faults with 
the manner of performance by others, 
consider ourselves and the possible 
faults which could be laid at our own 
door. 

To hear how various accompaniments 
sound let the organist after arranging 
the registration sit in the body of the 
church whilst his pupil or brother or- 
ganist plays. Experience will be gained 
which cannot be acquired in any other 
way, as we all know the difference there 
is between listening to an organ when 
at the keyboard and when at a distance 
from it. The detached console, where 
the organist can have his choir between 
himself and the organ would do much 
to remedy many of the misuses of the 
organ during divine service. The first 
and chiefest remedy—a keener percep- 
tion of what we are actually doing and 
a greater reverence for the place in 
which we officiate—lies with ourselves. 
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EORGE WHITFIELD 

ANDREWS, A.G.O., was 
born in Wayne, Ohio, Jan- 
uary 19, 1861, and removed 
to Oberlin in 1867, where he 
has since lived. In 1888 he married 
Harriet A. Clark; they have had five 
children, of whom three are living. He 
began the piano at six, the organ at 
nine, and became a regular church or- 
ganist at seventeen. His studies at 
the Oberlin Conservatory extended 
also to the Violin, Viola, and Trom- 
bone. He studied Organ, Composi- 
tion, and Orchestration with Papperitz, 
Jadassohn, Rheinberger, Guilmant, and 
d’Indy. He has taught Organ and 
Composition in the Oberlin since 1886 
(holding the Professorship since 1892) 
and has served continuously since that 
time as the organist of the Second 
Congregational Church of Oberlin. 
Oberlin College conferred upon him 
the honorary degree of A.M. in 1900, 
and in 1903 it added that of Mus.Doc. 

As a musician Dr. Andrews exempli- 
fies a type too seldom found,—one 
who has extraordinary native talent, 
and with it an equally extraordinary 
capacity for work. From his earliest 
days he has realized that however 
great a man’s genius, it is only by 
painstaking, conscientious work that 
artistic results can be accomplished. 
His gift of improvisation is of the 
highest order and combined with his 
scholarly musicianship he has made 
the postludes at the close of the ser- 
vice in the Second Church one of the 
features long to be remembered in the 
Oberlin students’ musical life. 

Dr. Andrews’ chief joy in music, 
however, is not in the organ alone, it 
is perhaps even-to a greater degree in 
directing. For nearly twenty years he 
has led the Oberlin Musical Union in 
the artistic performances of nearly all 
of the standard and modern choral 
works accompanied by one of the great 
Symphony Orchestras. The hearty 
co-operation and enthusiasm with 
which the orchestra men enter into 





these performances under his leader- 
ship, is a distinct compliment to Dr. 
Andrews. His compositions have been 
the fruit of his summer recesses and 
of moments snatched from his busy 
life, but they are of sterling worth and 
musicianship, distinguished for their 
beauty and originality of conception, 
and should be much more widely 
known. 

The most marked characteristics of 
Dr. Andrews as a man are his great 
personal charm and sweetness of tem- 
per, and his intensity. On the one 
hand he will do any needed thing 
which lies in his power for anybody, and 
on the other, his opinions are decided, 
his utterance incisive, and he*is ex- 
tremely thorough both with himself and 
with his pupils in every detail of work. 
This intensity expresses itself chiefly in 
the great accuracy and depth of feeling 
and swing and rush with which all his 
work is performed. At fifty-eight he is 
as lithe, and active and eager as a boy. 
It also has been manifested in the steady 
labor with which he has sought to keep 
abreast of the times. He has read widely 
and thoroughly on many lines. Yet in 
all this intensity of devotion to profes- 
sional work and general interests, his 
dominant interest has been to promote 
the goodness and the righteousness of 
men. Art and beauty are nothing to 
him if not associated with beauty of 
soul. He has accordingly been a de- 
cided force in the religious life of the 
community. He might well appro- 
priate the Latin saying, “I count noth- 
ing human foreign to myself.” Being, 
as he is, a man of deeply religious na- 
ture, he is intolerant of evil in any 
form. His watchword throughout his 
life has been Service, and he has long 
realized what the-world is just begin- 
ning to awaken to, the fact that he 
who serves is greatest. A long heri- 
tage of students all over the country, 
who honor and revere him, is to Dr. 
Andrews reward enough. 


—FRrepveric B. STIVEN. 
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Warner and Rice Memorial Halls 


The buildings of the Conservatory. 


Warner Hall houses a three- 


manual rebuilt Roosevelt organ of forty registers. 


— LMOST from the founding of 


\f Oberlin College in 1833 music 

A || has occupied a prominent in- 
aes terest in the life of the stu- 
we dents. In 1837 George N. 
Allen, at that time a Junicr in college, 
was given the position of instructor in 
Sacred Music. He had come from the 
East and had been a pupil of Lowell 
Mason, so that he was well fitted for the 
duties. On graduation he remained in 
Oberlin and in 1841 the Professorship 
of Sacred Music was re-established and 
Mr. Allen was promoted to the posi- 
tion, which he held until 1864. 

Under the training of Professor Allen 
there grew up some young men who be- 
came very proficient in different 
branches of the musical profession, and 
on his retirement in 1865, two of these 
organized the Oberlin Conservatory of 
Music, to meet the demand for a gen- 


eral musical culture. These young men 
were John T. Morgan and George W. 
Steele. For the first two years the Con- 
servatory was an entirely separate insti- 
tution, but when in 1867 Mr. Morgan 
went to New York to take up a respon- 
sible organ position, the College made 
Mr. Steele Professor of Music, and the 
Conservatory became in a way affiliated 
with the College. In conjunction with 
Professor Steele the administrative af- 
fairs were managed by a young in- 
structor who had come to Oberlin in 
1869 to teach in the Conservatory— 
Fenelon B. Rice. It is due almost ex- 
clusively to his indefatigable efforts and 
to his remarkable executive ability that 
the Oberlin Conservatory has grown to 
be the remarkable institution that it is. 
Throughout the first years Professor 
Rice not only directed the affairs of the 
Conservatory, but taught organ, piano, 
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theory, conducted the Musical Union, 
and had charge of practically all the 
musical interests of Oberlin. His wife, 
Helen M. Rice, was the only vocal 
teacher, and did most of the solo work 
in the concerts, possessing as she did a 
beautiful soprano voice. With two 
others the faculty was complete. Later 
a violin teacher was added, and the en- 
rolment became increased so that from 
time to time the faculty was enlarged, 
until it now numbers thirty-five. 
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It was at the celebration of the 50th an- 
niversary of the founding of the College, 
in 1883, that the announcement was 
made that Dr. and Mrs. Lucien C. 
Warner, of. New York City, had offered 
to give Forty Thousand Dollars for the 
erection of a building to accommodate 


the Conservatory of Music. Plans were’ 


drawn during the following summer, 
contracts were let, work began in No- 
vember, and the foundation walls laid 
before winter set in. In January of 
1884 the cornerstone was laid, and on 
December 20th of the same year Warner 
Hall was dedicated. As it stood then the 
building was four stories in height and 
contained twenty large studios, eighteen 
practice rooms, a library and class re- 
hearsal room. It is of the Norman 
Gothic type of architecture, built of 
Amherst gray sand-stone. Early in the 
nineties the addition of the concert hall 
greatly increased the facilities of the 
building, and a few years later a large 
addition on the western end of the build- 
ing about tripled the number of prac- 
tice rooms. In 1905 the concert hall 
was enlarged so that it now seats nearly 
a thousand people, has a stage capable 
of seating the largest orchestra comfort- 
ably with ample space for the large 
organ beyond. Warner Hall as it now 
stands contains, besides the concert hall, 
commodious offices for the director and 
dean of women, two large lecture rooms, 
a fine reading room and library, twenty- 
five large studios, and alout one hun- 
dred and twenty practice rooms. The 
equipment of the building includes one 





Students’ Practice Organ 
Students take their lessons on the four- 
manual Finney Memorial organ, the 
three-manual- Warner Hall organ or a 
large two-manual vocalion. There are 
twenty-two two-manual-and-pedal prac- 
tice organs in Oberlin Conservatory. 


hundred and twenty-five pianos, one 
large three-manual organ, two good sized 
two-manual teaching organs and twenty- 
one practice organs. 

In 1910 a large building adjoining 
Warner Hall, of the same general archi- 
tecture, was dedicated in commemora- 
tion of the life services of Professor and 
Mrs. Fenelon B. Rice. Rice Memorial 
Hall is fireproof and contains one hun- 
dred and fourteen piano practice rooms, 
five large class rooms and a beautiful 
rest and recreation room. Both build- 
ings are lighted by electricity, heated by 
the central steam-heating plant of the 
College and are provided with electric 
elevator service. 
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At the death of Fenelon B. Rice in 1901, 
the trustees appointed Charles Wathall 
Morrison Director of the Conservatory, 
and under his administration the insti- 
tution has continued to progress in a 
very unusual manner. Several honorary 
degrees have been conferred upon Pro- 
fessor Morrison by different colleges in 
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Finney Memorial Hall 


recognition of his ability to carry for- 
ward the executive as well as the artistic 
side of such a large institution. 

The faculty of Oberlin Conservatory 
is made up of men and women who have 
had the best training obtainable both in 
this country and in Europe. At least 
two years of European study is required 
before an instructor may become a pro- 
fessor, but many of the teachers have 
spent more time than the two years 
there. In the piano department there 
are twelve on the teaching staff, the 
vocal teachers number eight, while in the 
organ department four are required to 
take charge of the unusually large num- 
ber of students. Dr. George Whitfield 
Andrews, Professor of Organ and Com- 
position, is known throughout the United 
States for his remarkable abilities as an 
organist, and as director of the Musical 
Union he has had great success. The 
Professor of History and Criticism of 
Music, Edward Dickinson, is the author 
of several valuable books, notably : “His- 
tory of Music of the Western Church”, 
“The Education of a Music Lover”, “A 
Study of the History of Music”. 





T H E CURRICULUM 





It has always been the aim of Oberlin 
to equip a student with a general musical 
education, to give him a thorough foun- 
dation for further specialization in what- 
ever branch of the musical profession he 
may wish to pursue. It is too often the 
case that the musician is extremely one- 
sided in his education; for this reason, 
and because the Oberlin Conservatory 


ranks as a College of Music, the literary 
requirements for entrance are practically 
the same as those required by the Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences. A graduate 
of a first rank High School, whose 
course has comprised what is equivalent 
to four years of language, can as a rule 
meet the requirements without additional 
literary work. It is also the contention 
of the Oberlin faculty that the really 
good interpretive musician must have at 
least some knowledge of the theoretical 
side of music in order to grasp to the 
fullest the import of his own special 
branch. To this end each student is re- 
quired to take piano, for it is rightly con- 
sidered the one essential instrument re- 
quisite to all musicians. In order to 
graduate, a thorough course in Theory 
must be finished. 

There are three choices here open to 
the student: Course 1, open to gifted 
students wishing to take up composition ; 


Course 2, required of students who in- 


tend to graduate with Organ as their 
major study; and Course 3, which is a 
general course for the average student 
best calculated to give him the widest 
view of the different branches of theory. 
The shortest of the three courses requires 
three years. It embraces a complete 
course in Harmony, Simple Counter- 
point, Harmonic Analysis, and Musical 
Form. The course for Organ students 
requires Double Counterpoint, Canon 
and Fugue, but omits Harmonic Analy- 
sis. The Composition Course is the 
same as that for the Organ students ex- 
cept that two years of Composition are 
required in place of Musical Form. 
This is, of course, the largest and most 
difficult of the courses in theory. Each 
student, before graduation, must take the 
course offered in the History of Music 
and the course in Ear Training. There 
are elective courses offered in Instru- 
mentation, Orchestration, Advanced His- 
tory of Music, and Appreciation of 
Music. 

For graduation three of the studies 
are specified —Theory, History of Mu- 
sic, and Piano; the fourth is chosen from 
the other practical studies taught. A re- 
cital is given by the graduate in his major 
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study during his Senior year, and many 
students give splendid recitals in their 
minor study. 





OBERLIN COLLEGE AND MUSIC 





OBERLIN COLLEGE, having the large 
Conservatory as one of the departments 
of the school, is now offering a course 
that is interesting musical people 
throughout the country. At Oberlin, in 
the College department, music is not only 
allowed liberal credit as one of the regu- 
lar courses of the College, but it is one 
of the studies in which a student may 
do the major part of his work. 

A College student who is interested 
in music or who later contemplates en- 
tering the Conservatory, may elect 
music as his major study. The require- 
ment in this department is eighteen 
hours of Theory, which includes a thor- 
ough course in Harmony, Counterpoint, 
Harmonic Analysis, and in the elements 
of Form. These eighteen hours mean 
three recitations a week through three 
school years; and to this must be added 
at least six more hours (three recita- 
tions per week during one year) chosen 
from either History of Music, Fugue, 
Composition, Instrumentation, or prac- 
tical music. By practical music is meant 
proficiency on some instrument. It pre- 


supposes study of the instrument in the. 


Conservatory and_ satisfactory public 
performance in the weekly students’ re- 
citals of the Conservatory. The credit 
allowed is never more than ten hours, 
which is equivalent to five recitations per 
week during one year, and then is given 
only on recommendation of the Con- 
servatory faculty. 

If a student majoring in music and 
receiving his college degree wishes to 
obtain the Bachelor of Music degree 
which the Conservatory offers at gradu- 
ation, he can do so in from two to three 
years time. His theory is at least par- 
tially completed during his _ college 
course, and the larger part of his time 
can be devoted to his two practical 
studies. One of these must be piano and 
the other may be chosen from the other 
instruments taught—organ, string or 
wind instruments, or voice. 





Oberlin is probably the only institu- 
tion of higher learning in the United 
States which offers such an opportunity 
for a student in his college education to 
combine music with the regularly recog- 
nized subjects of the arts and sciences. 





THE ORGAN DEPARTMENT 
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THE growth of the Organ Department 
in the Oberlin Conservatory has been 
the natural result of the fundamental 
ideals of Christian education of the 
founders of Oberlin College. One 
of the courses offered the year after the 
founding of the College in 1833 was a 
course in Sacred ‘Music. When the his- 
toric First Church was completed in 
1842 there were no funds for the pur- 
chase of an organ, and the musical peo- 
ple of the town and College were obliged 
to form an amateur orchestra to provide 
the music for the Church service. A 
number of years later a two-manual in- 
strument was installed in the Church, 
and it was at that time one of the few 
organs in the Middle West. In the 
seventies this organ was replaced by a 
much larger three-manual instrument 
which gave splendid service until the re- 
modelling of the church in 1908, when a 
modern organ was installed. 

In the early years of Oberlin College 
the First Church was a very important 
factor in the life of the community, and 
the chief musical events were always 
held in its auditorium. But after the 
Civil War, when the Second Church and 
College Chapel were built and provided 
with adequate three-manual organs, the 
equipment for organ playing was even 
then rather unusual for a small town. 
The present organs of the First and Sec- 
ond Churches are new and modern in- 
struments. 

Soon after the Conservatory was 
founded, in 1865, there was sufficient de- 
mand for organ instruction to warrant 
the purchasing of two pedal reed-organs 
for practice. When the Music Depart- 
ment was moved to a remodelled home- 
stead in the early eighties, one of the 
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Frederic B. Stiven, Mus. Bac. 
Associate professor of organ. 


practice organs was placed in the former 
pantry of the house, and a pedal-piano in 


the attic. With the building of Warner 
Hall better provisions were made for 
organ practice, and the equipment of the 
Conservatory is now unique. 

About three years ago a gift of 
Twenty-five Thousand Dollars for a fine 
four-manual organ for Finney Memorial 
Chapel made possible the erection of one 
of the largest instruments in the Middle 
West. 

From the beginning of its history 
Oberlin has had an unbroken succession 
of able organists, some of whom have 
attained national reputation. 

The Organ Department of Oberlin 
Conservatory has had an especially rapid 
growth during the thirty years since 
1886. It has sent out as graduates a 
large number of talented men and wo- 
men who are now holding positions of 
influence, and in many cases of headship, 
in practically every part of the United 
States. 


The organ teaching force at Oberlin 
has always been a thoroughly trained 
body, having received the best education 
to be had both in America and Europe. 
It has also been a group filled with the 
spirit of conscientious teaching. Their 
success and influence are due to these 
facts and also to the very favorable set- 
ting for their work in the College and 
community life of Oberlin. 

The Organ Department has now about 
one hundred and twenty students. Its 
present teaching staff includes George 
Whitfield Andrews, Frederic Benjamin 
Stiven, and John Edgar Snyder. In De- 
cember, 1917, while he was engaged 
temporarily in war work in Paris, death 
overtook Jacob Franklin Alderfer, who 
also was a teacher since 1903. It may 
be fitting to mention his Organ Instruc- 
tion Book published just after his death, 
which embodies some results of his 
teaching experience. Mr. Alderfer is 
gratefully remembered by his pupils and 
his colleagues as an intelligent, enthusi- 
astic instructor, and an organist of 
ability. 

Finney Memorial Chapel 
Registers : 
P19. G16. $19. C12. L9. E3. T7278. 


Pipes: 132. 1024. 1171. 793. 305. 147. 3572. 
Couplers 20. Pistons 31. Pedals 12. 
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BACH’S G MAJOR of 
A L F R E D E . 
= BELIEVE it was old Stephen 
\f Elvey (his better remembered 
I | brother was Sir George, of 
ona Windsor) who, deprecating 
the growing cult of Bach’s 
organ music in England, then in its early 
days, declared that organists who played 
the Preludes and Fugues did so only to 
show how clever they were. He could 
easily persuade those around him of the 
truth of his remark, for despite the ef- 
forts of Samuel Wesley, Crotch, and 
Gauntless very little was known and un- 
derstood of Bach’s music in the first 
half of the last century. There are still 
many organists who take this attitude— 
I have met several both in America and 
in England; others, a large class use the 
masterpieces of Bach as “studies,” later 
dropping them entirely in favor of third 
or fourth rate “gems.” However there 
is another class the individuals of which 
are favored either by nature or training 
to see beneath the exterior of these 
woiks and to realise their unsurpassed 
beauty and nobility. These never lay 
aside the Bach of their student days but 
find him more and more satisfying and 
inspiring. 

It is certain that the Guild is making 
this class a larger one by requiring a 
Bach movement as one ‘of the test pieces 
at each of the Fellowship and Associate- 
ship Examinations, and in this one re- 
spect alone much good is being done. 
The intelligent and sympathetic study of 
the old Cantor’s organ works can have 
only one result—the intensifying and 
deepening of culture, with an incalcu- 
lable gain in technique. 

The fugue selected for the next Fel- 
lowship examination is the so-called 
“Great” G major, one of the finest 


Note: THE AMERICAN ORGANIST takes 
pleasure in presenting this scholarly article, 
but it would remind the readers that neither 
the Examination Committee nor the Guild 
endorses it in any way and that all its sug- 
gestions bear only the personal stamp of the 
author and nothing more. This note is made 
in order to prevent any possible misunder- 
standing. Mr. Whitehead acknowledges his 


debt to Widor and Schweitzer for the phras- 
ing of B24 and to’ Naumann for B25.—Ep. 


studies in phrasing in organ literature 
and therefore one of the most difficult 
choices that could have been made. 

At the outset the phrasing of the sub- 
ject should be considered. Bearing in 
mind the general structure of the theme 


B23 





either the following treatment, which I 
myself use, 


B24 
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may be chosen. In the former (B 24) 
the “lifts” serve to emphasize the buoy- 
ancy of the subject in a very effective 
manner, while at “a” and “b” in B 25 
the “lifts” do not seem to me to be quite 
happily placed. Another important point 
of the phrasing is in the pedals in meas- 
ures 23-25, which I prefer as 
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instead as is sometimes heard in the fol- 
lowing : 





The pedal figure 


which appears several times, I phrase as 
marked. 

The music throughout must be closely 
analyzed and phrased. The passage 
shown in B 28 is by no means the only 
interesting piece of phrasing. In this, 
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the canon in the manuals must be clearly 
played, the two hands working indepen- 
dently of each other and of the feet, 
which are busy with a very different 
figure. There are many such passages, 
notably measures 56—59, 60—63, 72— 
74, 75—79. The two latter are close 
stretti, in which a clear statement of the 
subject is rather difficult to achieve. It 
is at points such as these that so many 
players come to grief. Each of the 
above passages (with others easily dis- 
covered) must be practised slowly with 
closest possible attention to the phrasing, 
and played until clearness and ease re- 
sult. Slow practice is essential, for the 
slightest tendency to “speed” will mean 
poor phrasing, bungling, loss of poise 
and general waste of time. 

To take an edition which contains no 
marks of expression and, after careful 
thought, decide upon the phrasing and 
mark it in, will be surprisingly helpful. 

One of the difficulties of this fugue is 
the transference of the hands to the 
Swell organ at measure 38. Getting 
back to the Great organ at the Pedal en- 
try in measure 52 can be done effectively 
if thought and practice are expended on 
it. I always manage it thus: 





This method is not merely easier, but 
has the further advantage of making 
prominent part of the counter-subject at 
“ ” 


a,” and a very free imitation of it at 


“bh ” 


The candidate will certainly revel in 
the study of the masterly and genial 
movement. From first to last, as Widor 
and Schweitzer say of both prelude and 
fugue, “Over them something like a 
sunny sky seems to be spread. They are 
eloquent with a great, serene confidence 


that banishes care from troubled hearts.” 
How exhilarating is the approach to the 
climax, which is reached at measure 71. 
This is one of the finest moments in all 
Bach, in fact in all organ literature, and 
the glorious conclusion, with its breath- 
less movement, its exciting stretti, and 
its commanding inverted tonic pedal, is 
truly Olympian. 


I would strongly urge the candidate 
not only to analyze this fugue (it is im- 
possible to adequately play any contra- 
puntal movement without analyzing), 
but also to memorize it. Until a piece 
has been memorized, the player cannot 
be truly said to have mastered it. I do 
not mean that this piece (or any other) 
must be played from memory, either at 
the examination or when played publicly 
—few organists are equal to such a task 
—but the process of memorizing is so 
beneficial in every way, that the candi- 
date should not rest until both test pieces 
can be played from memory. 


Commence by memorizing the subject 
and answer, playing them in all keys; 
the counter-subject (this is much modi- 
fied in measure 28; observe also its 
prominent use in 53-56); and the gen- 
eral plan of the fugue. Then the clearly 
marked sections, commencing with the 
exposition, should be mastered sepa- 
rately. There are many passages which 
are easily reduced (for the purpose of 
memorizing) to block harmony. This 
procedure should be followed at 41—52 
(the sequences which are plentifully 
sprinkled throughout this episode will 
further assist memorizing), 61—#62, 
69—71, and other places. 


It cannot be said too often that it is 
fine phrasing which is so important in 
the playing of this fugue. Especially 
must the inner voices be beautifully 
phrased—everything must be as clear as 
in the most perfect quartet playing. For 
this reason, the speed is a secondary 
consideration; played fast with poor 
phrasing, the result will be disastrous. 
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TWO - PART COMPOSITION 


Unessential Tones 





THE next step forward should be in the 
direction of making both parts in two- 
part music unlike one another, not 
merely in outline, but also in time-distri- 
bution. If the student will glance again 
at the model given in lesson 10 (Decem- 
ber issue) he will see that all the soprano 
tones are accompanied by alto tones of 
similar length. This sort of thing is 
called in the Counterpoint text-books an 
example in the First Species, or Note 
against Note. The example referred to 
is quite “correct”; it is “strict”; strict 
enough for an examination. But, of 
course, it is too regular for anything ex- 
cept an exercise. We must endeavor to 
get results that are more flexible. How 
shall we proceed? We must vary the 
rhythm of each part, and we must learn 
to make simultaneously two dissimilar 
rhythms. To this end we must consider 
means of getting motion and variety in 
our work without getting the effect of 
more harmony. We have at our dis- 
posal, to use at our discretion, Passing 
Tones; Auxiliary Tones; Changing 
Tones ; 




















Passing Tones are discordant sounds 
that connect two concordant tones. (This 
is only a part of the truth, but it will 


suffice for our present purpose.) At 
1 above the tones marked a and Db are 
discords—beautiful discords—with the 
C and F below them; the one makes a 
passing major seventh, the other a pass- 
ing augmented fourth. The first B con- 
nects the preceding concord C with the 
succeeding one A, while the second B 
connects the preceding A with the suc- 
ceeding C. At c both the tones—the up- 
per and the lower—are of the passing 


variety. This is made perfectly clear if 
written thus: 


AG63 


eee 


The passing tones that we have just 
dealt with are of the unaccented sort; 
they did not fall upon either of the prin- 
cipal beats. Another more effective, and 
nowadays equally common, sort is the 
accented passing tone. This occurs 
when the connecting discord falls upon 
the principal beat, or upon one of the 
principal beats. 

Look at 2. Here the second and third 
soprano tones are both passing discords, 
the former unaccented, the latter ac- 
cented ; there is another example in the 
following measure where the pungent 
discord of the augmented fourth is heard 
for a moment. Passing Tones are taken 
by step and left by step. If they were 
not they would belie their name. 

An Auxiliary Tone is one that rises or 
falls one degree above or below a pre- 
ceding concordant tone, and then returns 
to it. It is always a discord. At 3 above 
two examples are shown under g and h. 
In the former case A is one degree below 
the preceding concord, making the dis- 
cord of a second with the alto tone, and 
then recovering; in the latter F is one 
degree above the preceding concord, 
making the discord of a fourth with the 
C below, and then returns. Auxiliary 
tones are often taken by leap, but are 
invariably left by step. They are used 
upon primary as well as upon secondary 
beats. Here is an example of the ac- 
cented variety: 


A Gi x ox 
bE r =f 


r 


The discords are accented auxiliary 
tones ; each one is taken by leap. 
Changing Tones are exhibited at 4 and 
5 above. It will be seen that they are 
created by successive discordant tones: 
at 4 the second soprano tone is the aux- 
iliary tone below the previous concord; 
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MUSIC MAKING— 





GALE 





it changes to the auxiliary tone above 
that concord. Both discords are re- 
solved by the following concord. 

Passing, auxiliary, and changing tones 
are an indispensable resource to the 
music-maker, and should therefore be 
practised assiduously, with keyboard and 
paper, and without. At 6 above, an ex- 
ample shows that motion and contrast 
can be secured without a trace of dis- 
cord. It is very tame. 





L E Ss Ss O N 11 


STUDENTS are now required to make 
rather extended compositions — pieces 
about fifty measures long! Make first 
of all a sixteen-measure sentence com- 
prising four four-measure phrases. By 
means of varying note-length, non-essen- 
tial tones, and modulations to nearby 
keys, make both parts as individual and 
interesting as possible. Let your sen- 
tence end in the tonic key. Follow it 
up with a complete second sentence in 
the higher key (dominant) making 
suitable modulations. Follow this again 
with a repetition of the first sentence, 
and add a short extension (coda). 





Model 


— pat uf 12 Section. 
By = 





es eK: a. p. ate 


Senteuce 


pn 








Repetition of first Sentence. 
ie 


Tempo 
n. | P. 


Cc. 


Cc. 


STUDENTs are requested to study this mi- 
nutely before commencing to make origi- 


nal master-pieces. Occasional letters be- 
low the bass staff indicate the keys; 
capitals stand for major keys, small let- 
ters for minor keys. All phrases and 
sentences are indicated, and all passing 
tones; auxiliary tones and changing 
tones are expressed with p.n.; a.n., and 
c.ns., respectively. 

The first measure is preliminary; it 
was made to be imitated by the soprano 
part. Notice that the two parts are un- 
like each other, and that they are both © 
fairly melodious. At measures 10, 12 
and 14 notice the use of rests. It en- 
ables one to mark the second beat in 
those measures. The modulation in the 
first sentence is to the higher key 
(G major) ; in the second sentence, how- 
ever, it is to the relative minors of the 
higher key (B minor). The student is 
advised to copy this. Notice that after 
the two first measures all three beats are 
marked. The parts should not flag. 
Make a piece every day, varying the key, 
the time and the mode. 








(Concluded from, page 63) 
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Crescendos : 
Sforzando. 
Great registers to Pedal Pistons. 
Pedal Registers to Manual Pistons. 
Blower: 20 h-p Orgoblo. 








Ernest H. Sheppard has transferred 
his activities from the First Baptist 
Church of Okmulgee, Okla., to Christ 
Church, Quincy, Mass., where he has a 
choir of men and boys who give much 
promise of encouraging development. 
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G. HERBERT KNIGHT 
‘Bea ter Dawn’’ 





A sHortT time ago I purchased a selection 
of Easter Cantatas in order to make 
a selection for the quickly approaching 
Easter Sunday. After playing them 
through I came to the conclusion that 
of all disappointing cantatas Easter can- 
tatas are the most disappointing. They 
appear to be written off at the random 
rate with the chief end in view of mak- 
ing the biggest noise possible. Event- 
ually I made a selection—one has to 
have something—but I could never 
amass enough audacity to repeat it. 

Some of the long established Easter 
Cantata favorites have their serious 
defects. Stainer’s “Daughter of Jai- 
rus,” for instance, while it contains one 
of the most beautiful tenor solos found 
in any short cantata (“My Hope is in 
the Everlasting”), and the most popu- 
lar of duets (“Love Divine”), has the 
defect of having for its chief chorus 
“Awake, Thou that Sleepest,” written 
in the operatic style and with an ac- 
companiment which is only effective 
on an organ possessing a perfectly re- 
sponsive touch. I am not, of course, 
denying the brilliance of the chorus, 
for it is most effective. 

An average choirmaster in selecting 
a cantata for Christmas or Easter has 
in mind several (to him) desirable 
qualities: 


(1) Length, it must not last longer 
than 25 or 30 minutes; 

(2) Style, it must be ecclesiastical 
without being dry; 

(3) Difficulty, it must be moderate in 
both chorus work and solos; 

(4) The choruses must be detachable, 
i.e., available for other services ; 
to spend an inordinate amount 
of time on Easter music is not 
always wise unless some of the 
numbers can be utilized on other 
occasions ; 

(5) The accompaniment must be or- 


ganic rather than orchestral or 
pianistic ; 


(6) The price must be reasonable. 

For those who are looking for: an 
Easter cantata from these angles I 
wish to recommend one which has re- 
cently come to my notice. It is 
“Easter Dawn,” by G. Herbert Knight.* 
The words are mainly by Christina 
Rossetti interspersed with scriptural 
narrative, with two hymns for choir 
and congregation. The following is a 
synopsis :— 


(1) Chorus—“The tempest over and 
gone.” 
duction : 


Here is the first line of intro- 






(2) Recit. and Air—“Surely He hath 
borne our griefs.” The composer shows 
his sense of development by using as 
accompaniment the motive from the 
chorus. 









Sure -ly, 
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(3) Chorus—“Thy life was given for 
me”—also founded on the opening mo- 
tive. Numbers two and three would to- 
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gether make a suitable anthem for Good 
Friday, Lent, or any general occasion. 

(4) Hymn for Choir and Congregation 
—‘Sweet the moments.” While the 
tune of this hymn is an original one and 


_*This work is published by the H. W. Gray 
Company and can be secured through any 
of the publishers whose names will be found 
in these pages. 
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consequently impossible for the congre- 
gation to sing without a rehearsal, yet it 
could easily be sung to “St. Oswald” 
(Dykes) transposed into the key of E 
flat. This would appropriately relate it 
to the key of the preceding movement 
(E flat) and to that of the succeeding 
(B flat). The difficulties of copyright 
doubtless compel a composer to print his 
own original hymn-tune in his cantatas, 
though it is quite obvious they are use- 
less for congregational purposes. 


(5) Introduction—“For God so loved 
the world.” While parts of this chorus 
are unaccompanied they are not long 
enough to let the choir get flat, thanks 
to the telling interspersed unison bits 
with their independent organ accom- 
paniment. This chorus would make an 
acceptable anthem for any service of a 
devotional character. 

(6) Recit. and Air (Soprano)—‘“As it 
began to dawn.” The accompaniment to 
this number is the least organ-like of 
any, and requires to be played softly or 
it would sound rather common. For a 
moment the accompaniment has left the 
true organ style. This, however, is no 
serious blot—the perfect work hasn’t 
been written. Besides, I want to find 
fault with something before I close. 

(7) Chorus—“Words cannot utter.” 
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Towards the end of this number is a 
fughetta—quite an interesting one—on 


the opening subject. One of the note- 
worthy aspects of this chorus, and of 
the cantata, is that it finishes without 
the usual Easter bawl, but instead we 
have a majestic and imposing climax. 
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(8) Hymn—‘“Blest morning! whose first 
dawning rays.” 

Those who are in search of a cantata 
for Easter which would be pleasing for 
a choir to sing, and to a congregation to 
hear, will, I think, find “Easter Dawn” 
one which is extremely likely to satisfy 
their desires. Throughout the whole 
work the composer shows a certainty of 
touch, a mastery of material, a sense of 
emotional restraint, thematic economy, 
and general proportion, combined with 
a music-literary fitness which at once 
stamp him as the possessor of a cultured 
instinct, and the work as a valuable, use- 
ful and desirable contribution to the 
sadly small stock of genuine Easter 
music in so far, at least, as I am ac- 
quainted with it. 

The composer—Mr. G. Herbert 
Knight—is the organist and choirmas- 
ter of Knox Presbyterian Church, Al- 
berta, where he plays on one of the 
largest organs in Canada. He is a 
Mus.Bac. of Victoria University, Man- 
chester. In addition to “Easter Dawn” 
he has written three other cantatas and 
many other forms of musical composi- 
tion,—evidently a composer of whom 
we shall hear more of in the very near 
future. 
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(Continued from the January number) 

Ir would be better not to take a breath 
before “*of Thy wings,’ because the 
phrase goes through to the end of the 
word wings. It is often permissible, 
however, for individual members, who 
find some phrases too long, to take a 
catch-breath somewhere during it, with- 
out its being apparent to the listeners, as 
where so many are singing together it is 
not noticed. But each member should 
try to develop his or her breath control, 
so that they can sing all ordinarily long 
phrases, without breaking them. 

Then, too, this phrase is sung with the 
softest possible tone, taking much less 
breath than a stronger tone would de- 
mand, so that if the breath be econo- 
mized, and none of it allowed to escape 
except in producing the actual tone, no 
one should have the slightest difficulty. 
Also, when breath is taken before start- 
ing the phrase, the lungs should be com- 
pletely filled, which is not always the 
case, with some singers. 

The next phrase, “and give thine an- 
gels charge concerning me,” has a cre- 
scendo. This should be very carefully 
done, that it be even, gradual and con- 
stant. A good exercise to develop such 
a crescendo, is to ask the choir to sus- 
tain a tone, in unison, say G or A in the 
middle of the voices. 

They should, after taking a full, deep 
breath, start this as softly as possible, 
and then increase it, so that it sounds as 
smooth and even to the ear, as your 
baton looks to the eye, when you hold 
it in the position of an inclined plane. 
After repeating this a few times, the 
singers ought to have little difficulty in 
singing this phrase as it should be sung. 

Of course the principles of enuncia- 
tion should be attended to here carefully 
and on the lines spoken of coicerning 
the first phrase: the d in and, the v in 
give, n in thine. The second syllable of 
angels is jels and not juls, as one often 
hears it. 

The crescendo passage alluded to 
above, includes three notes, in the so- 


*From John E. W est’ 's “Hide me under the 
shadow of Thy wings.’ 


prano part, of longer duration than one 
beat. The crescendo itself will be more 
effective if these notes are given more 
increase of tone than those of only one 
beat duration. In addition to this, there 
should be a slight stress on the last 
beat of these notes, to emphasize the 
accented beat of the measure. Of course 
all this applies equally to the other voice 
parts as well as the soprano, both alto 
and tenor needing the same treatment on 
the note to which the word charge is 
sung. The word me, in the last measure 
of the page, should be held firmly, by 
the upper three voices, still continuing 
the crescendo while sustaining it, and re- 
leasing it promptly and with a slight 
emphasis, on the fourth beat of the bar, 
which is a rest. 

The basses should enunciate their 
words in this measure with special 
clarity, even detaching the notes slightly, 
taking care that the final ¢ in that and 
the m in may are distinct. 

The first word on page 3, down, in 
the bass part, should have a slight em- 
phasis, as should the same word in the 
soprano and tenor parts immediately fol- 
lowing. The alto part right here should 
emphasize slightly the first g in the sec- 
ond measure being tied from the first 
measure. The diminuendo, which begins 
here, should be smooth, even and con- 
stant, and the words “and take my rest” 
enunciated with special care in all the 
parts. The tenor and bass parts on these 
words, in the last measure of the first 
line (page 3) and first measure of the 
second line, may have a slight crescendo 
and diminuendo, the strongest part being 
on the word my, thus: 

_— 
el _— 
“And take my rest.” 


Then starts the crescendo to the climax 
of the number, the soprano leading off 
with “for it is Thou, Lord.” ‘The last 
E for the word Lord, being tied to the E 
of the previous measure, must have some 
pressure, and then a strong, upward 
sweeping crescendo, with heavy sfor- 
(Continued on page 71) 
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FOUNDATIONAL ELEMENTS 





Ir Is axiomatic to state that fundamen- 
tals must be mastered before progress in 
any study is possible. If basic princi- 
ples are ignored, there is no hope or 
chance of arriving at a clear understand- 
ing, or mastery, of a subject so entirely 
mental as is music, whether in the realms 
of interpretation or composition. Music 
is a science, as well as an art; the laws 
governing it are understood, and the 
steps leading to mastery are clearly 
defined. 

In the realms of interpretation, the es- 
sentials are: a trained eye; a discrimi- 
nating ear; a knowledge of Form, and 
a sure technique. In composition, one 
must have a thorough mastery of: Har- 
mony ; Counterpoint ; Form and Orches- 
tration. To these must be added: A 
trained mental ear ; perseverance and in- 
spiration. Most students reverse this 
order, and try to make inspiration take 
the place of severe training. As a mat- 
ter of fact, no one need worry about 
the lack of inspiration, if care is taken 
to understand the foundational elements 
of composition. Inspiration and Inven- 
tion develop as facility increases. This 
fact is too often overlooked by those who 
have fleeting hints of melodies, and 
would like to attempt flights into the 
region of creative art. They become 








(Concluded from page 70) 


zando accent on the word Thou in all the 
voices. 


Now follows an even, gradual diminu- 
endo, clearly enunciated consonants in 
“that makest me to dwell,’ with some ac- 
cent on the word dwell. The final “in 
safety” must continue the diminuendo, 
have a clearly articulated m in in, and 
the vowel a in safety must be sustained 
on the first or a part of it, adding the ee 
or closing part at the very end, thus: 
a ————- ee; not a-ee—————._ The 
last tone should be long sustained and 
the diminuendo die away until the tone 
becomes almost inaudible. 


discouraged, because of inability to 
write down what is flowing through 
the mind, or because of the lack of 
knowledge of the technique of com- 
position. 

Hullah described a musician as “One 
who can see with his ears, and hear with 
his eyes.” This is a great fundamental 
truth, to which it is well to pay careful 
attention. If the ear is trained by means 
of dictation, the eye will easily convey 
the sound of written notes to the ear. 
Training of this kind should be begun in 
childhood, and be continued all through 
student years. If this were done, most 
of the wearisomeness of the study of 
Harmony and Counterpoint would be 
avoided. Instead of a harmony exercise 
being a study of mosaics above a figured 
bass—which mean nothing to the student 
with an undeveloped mental ear—it 
would be a piece of real music, with 
flowing part-writing; and a harmoni- 
zation of a melody would show that 
the student could hear the chord pro- 
gressions suggested to the mental ear 
by the melody. 

It is easily to be seen that ear training 
is the first essential, a neglect of which 
proves almost fatal to facility in any 
branch of written work. Analysis of the 
paper work, done in recent years, at the 
examinations of the American Guild of 
Organists, shows that a great many of 
the candidates could not have heard what 
they wrote. Had they been able to do 
so, they would have been unwilling to 
submit to the examiners work that 
would not have passed the judgment of 
their own ears. The ability to hear what 
is written, or to write down what is 
played, or sung, is by no means so com- 
mon as most people suppose. 


The training of the physical ear is al- 
most as essential as the training of the 
mental ear. It is quite surprising how 
many students are unable to hear the 
four voice parts of a chorus. Most of 
them find their attention centered on one 
part, generally the upper one. It is 
doubtful if they ever hear the bass, ex- 
cept as the lowest note of a chord. It 
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is no wonder that most students, under 
these conditions, consider only the ver- 
tical aspects of Harmony. A _ long 
course of practice is necessary, for 
those who only hear one or two parts, 
before their ears will take in the varied 
number of parts, and the tonal quali- 
ties of the instruments in a symphony. 
The training of the physical eye is 
almost as much neglected as the training 
of the physical ear, yet the eye is capable 
of wonderful development. Advancing 
step by step it easily learns to see what 
is printed on the single line of vocal or 
violin music, to the two lines of piano- 
forte music, to the three lines Of organ 
music through the four lines of scores 
of quartets, up to the sixteen, or more, 
lines of a score for full orchestra. It 
is simply a matter of eye training that is 
possible for any student. The reason 
so few read accurately, at first sight, is 
because the eye is too restless to look at 
the notes to be played. The eye must 
be disciplined until it ean look only at 
the notes, and not wander from the 
copy to the keyboard with such fatal 
persistency. A knowledge of the posi- 
tion of the hands on the keyboard must 
also be acquired. When such possibil- 
ities exist, what excuse can there be for 
inability to read a simple trio? 


Conscious. mental control of the fin- 
gers, in playing, is another feature of 
the training of a musician that is sel- 
dom intelligently cultivated. Most stu- 
dents look on mistakes as accidents, 
and spend hours in vain repetitions of 
phrases, hoping to be able finally to 
play the composition, without wrong 
notes. All this wearisomeness of. prac- 
tice can be eliminated, if slow practice 
and conscious control of the fingers is 
used. The fingers do not need so much 
practice, when the mind is under con- 
trol. 

Much could be written of the fact that 
the study of Harmony and Counterpoint 
is usually carried on for a considerable 
period, without a most careful study of 
fundamentals. How many students “go 
through” books on Harmony, without 
acquiring the ability to use the simplest 
material, when it would be a simple 
matter to familiarize themselves with all 
the possibilities of each chord, by using 
them on the keyboard, in improvisations 
—no matter how simple or crude the 
early efforts may be. Playing of figured 
basses, and harmonizing of melodies, at 
the keyboard, can be acquired at the 
same time. 

Finally, the fundamentals to be most 

(Concluded on page 73) 
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ST. PAUL’S P. E. CHURCH — BALTIMORE 








One of America’s famous old Churches 
is St. Paul’s, of Baltimore, made famous 
largely under the Rectorship of the late 
J. S. B. Hodges and the musical leader- 
ship of Dr. Miles Farrow who left St. 
Paul’s to take charge of America’s great- 
est church institution, the Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine, New York. St. 
Paul’s holds the record of being the first 
church in America to house and educate 
its own choir boys. Dr. Farrow was 
succeeded by A. M. Richardson, A. Ford 
Wilson, and in 1913 by Alfred R. Wil- 
lard, the present choirmaster, who, be- 
sides being a musician of high culture, 
is backed by a rich musical experience 
in many fields. Mr. Willard, who is 
also Dean of the Maryland Chapter of 
the Guild, was born in Minneapolis and 
is a hundred percent American; by in- 
clination he is a boy-choir enthusiast 
though his work is not by any means 
confined to the male choir. The organ 
of St. Paul’s is an excellent modern 
three-manual instrument of forty-eight 
voices. The Choir numbers about 
thirty voices. 











MOMIDGIG ec os wee eae Andantino Gf 
ee “God’s peace is. . ri 
Stainer Communion Service in A & D 
LEU CEL | een oe remaaZ OR “Blessed is He” 
SPECT CCE ee Spring Song 
BUANIIICES: 5 cham kuasa doses Intermezzo 
Stainer...... Magnif. and Nunc Dim. 
INGGEE WS ss ss isisiods'sid'e “Hide-me.. .” 
MTG ONS ie oF sesuw arkins dias ss areted Andante Bf 
i Serer Te Deum, Jubilate E 
Roberts... “Peace I leave with you” 











ee Festival Piece 
Tschaikowsky.... .: Andante Cantabile 
BEACMS. . «<5 Magn. and Nunc Dim. D 
eT “King all Glorious” 
PEO Pe TOT ene ry Largo 
ae Communion Service A 
Steggall....“God came from Teman” 
NE 6 en ci osincecnses ss «sO Tim: 
i SEITE LOTTIE TE Eglogue 
Stebbins...“O the lilting Springtime” 
Stanford..... Mag. and Nunc Dim. Bf 
ee ee mee “OQ Wisdom” 





Guilmant...........Andante (Son. 5) 
Cs (eee “God’s peace” 
Cruickshank..Communion Service Ef 











Woodward “The Sun shall be no more” 
OO ee Lamentation 
Dubois....Adoratio et Vox Angelica 
eee Mar. and Nune Dim. D 
Woodward.......... “Radiant Morn” 
OE, inv eecies An April Song 
Noble....... Te Deum and Jubilate D 
Stainer..... “They have taken away” 
mah chines LECLERC OT First Sonata 
nie eT Mag. and Nunc Dim. Bf 
Se “Lord is my Shepherd” 








(Concluded from page 72) 


carefully studied, are the idiosyncracies 
of the individual student. A discern- 
ing and resourceful teacher usually find 
means to present the basic facts, so that 
their importance is evident. 








Caleb W. Cameron, organ architect 
for the Board of Education of the City 
of New York, and Director of their 
High School Recitals, has affiliated him- 
self with M. P. Moller as representative 
in middle western States, with head- 
quarters in Chicago. Mr. Cameron will 
personally supervise the erection of all 
the larger Moller organs. 
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THE SMALL ORGAN 


THE planning of a one manual organ can 
scarcely be called a problem, since in- 
struments of that scope are rarely de- 
signed for any other purpose than the 
playing of hymns and simple volun- 
taries. Our use of the term “small” is 
therefore to be understood as applying 
to two manual organs of eight to twenty 
registers. 

The usual conditions of the problem 
are limited space and limited funds, and 
the aim is to produce organs of real ef- 
fectiveness in spite of the handicap. 
Enumerating some minimum tonal re- 
quirements for artistic effect on a small 
scale, we mention (1) an ensemble of 
sufficient power and good quality, (2) 
reasonable diversity in the make-up of 
the manual divisions, (3) several good 
solo stops or combinations, with suitable 
stops for accompanying, (4) at least one 
very soft stop, (5) a pedal department 
affording a choice between a loud and a 
soft bass, and (6) adequate means for 
controlling expression. 





Since sonority, as we remarked in an 
earlier article, is dependent chiefly on 
the large scaled registers, it is wise to 
begin our planning by selecting a dia- 
pason and a large wood stop for the 
Great. Among the most powerful of the 
latter are the open Grossflote and Philo- 
mela, the stopped, and Tibia Clausa. At 
the other dynamic extreme we then 
choose the softest stop. Three of the 
softest metal registers are A£oline, Dul- 
ciana, and Echo Salicional, the first and 
third a little more stringy than the sec- 
ond; and the softest wood (open length) 
is Dolcissimo, having about the same 
strength as Dulciana, but with a slight 
trace of flutiness. If we were planning 
a large organ, we should probably choose 
‘Eoline, but as it is important to remem- 
ber that the smaller the organ the more 
frequent the use of each of its registers, 
we should choose one not quite so soft— 
one that can be used for several pur- 
poses. Since any except the first of the 
soft voices here listed is suitable both for 


the softest in the Swell and for an ac- 
companiment in the Great, we avail our- 
selves of the duplex chest and make the 
selected register interchangeable between 
the two manuals. By the same device 
we may serve both manuals with one 
4’ flute and with one 8’ reed. When the 
scheme is so small as to contain but one 
reed it is often advisable to use one of 
the Horns (Flugel or French) instead 
of the usual Oboe, for Horn tones are 
more telling in full organ and are at the 
same time very effective in solo use. 

Having assigned the large wood regis- 
ter to the Great, we next choose a small 
wood for the Swell, having in mind the 
extension of the latter to furnish a soft 
Pedal bass. For the louder bass we 
make a similar extension from the wood 
of the Great. To provide the Great with 
an increase in brilliance without constant 
recourse to the 4 coupler of the Great 
manual, we derive an Octave from the 
8 Diapason by applying a coupler di- 
rectly to the wind chest of this register 
stop. The addition to the Swell of a 
solo string and of a Diapason, contrast- 
ing in strength and voicing with the one 
of the Great, completes the material for 
a fifteen-voice organ that will occupy 
practically the same space as one of eight 
voices. The means employed to secure 
so much musical resource from so little 
material includes straight duplexing of 
four registers, augmenting of one, and 
extension of two. By putting the 
Gedeckt on a unit chest we could add a 
16° Gedeckt to the Swell and augment 
the Pedal by the addition of an 8 
Gedeckt. 

For example, let us take a small organ 
built two years ago, with the following 
specification : 

SWELL 

AZoline 
Gedeckt 
Violoncello 
Horn Diapason 
Flute 
Fifteenth 
Twelfth 

Oboe 

By enclosing all of the Great we 
should derive an Octave as in the pre- 


PEDAL 

16 Lieblich 
Bourdon 

GREAT 
Dulciana 
Melodia 
Diapason 
Harm. Flute ‘ 
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vious scheme, and exchange the Melodia 
for a Philomela, which would afford a 
noticeable increase in foundation tone, 
especially with Swell opened, while the 
latter stop in solo work would prove even 
more effective than the unenclosed Me- 
lodia. To eliminate the need of an 
Eoline in the Swell we should duplex 
Dulciana to Swell keys and substitute 
Viole d’ Orchestre and Viole Celeste in 
place of A£oline and Violoncello. We 
should move the Harmonic Flute from 
Great to Swell, and transfer bodily to 
the Great Keys all the unit work now 
specified in the Swell. As it would re- 
quire but three additional sets of con- 
tacts, we should extend the unit work to 
provide Gedeckts at 16’ and 8’ for the 
Swell and at 8 for the Pedal. Finally 
we should enclose the Bourdon, extend 
it an octave to give us an 8 register, and 
duplex the 8’ Viole between Swell and 
Pedal. The amended scheme should 
give us a more powerful ensemble, a 
more normal layout of Swell and Great, 
a richer Pedal, better opportunities for 
expressive shading, and a larger variety 
of available combinations. 











c 0 U P L E R s 
Pedal Great Swell 
4 PGS GS GS 
8 PGS GS GS 
16 GS GS 


The scheme is not ideal, as the unit 
idea is worked to the limit of its wel- 
come and the coupler-board is made 
complete so as to gain the maximum 
color mixing for solo work, but it is an 
extremely practical solution of a space 
and money problem that has to be met 
in countless small churches. Compared 
with an organ of eighteen or twenty sets 
of pipes, it leaves much to be desired ; 
but is it not far better, when space and 
money are at a premium, to unify into 
one extended set of pipes all pipe ma- 
terial of similar effect (if we can thereby 
expend the bulk of the funds for well 
diversified materials) than to use all the 
money for independent pipe-sets, each 
used but once? ; 


(To be continued) 























ANOTHERLA 
THEATRE 





THOMAS W. LAMB is the architect 
of the “Capitol Theatre” now being 
built on Broadway, New York, and 
which is to house what is claimed to 
be one of the largest theatre organs in 
the world, to be built by the Estey 
Organ Company. The instrument will 
be fundamentally organistic, contain- 
ing seven Diapasons of various scales, 
but it will also be orchestral in charac- 
ter and include a string organ of seven 
registers. The four-manual console is 
said to represent several new features 
in console building, planned solely for 
theatre work. The instrument will in- 
clude a new voice under the label 
“First Violins”; it numbers sixty com- 
plete registers and will be voiced with 
special care by the Estey manage- 
ment. 





PEDAL: Ss P 44. 
(Enclosed in Great chamber) 
1 16 Lieblich Gedeckt .  p one AG 
ee Bourgon: ... = ‘RF 4 es 
s 8 Gedeckt . . .-~p #7G 
4 Wile .) + » < Gp #16S 
5 Bourdon ..6 «mt #2 
GREAT: ne. P 328 
(Enclosed) 
6 8 Dulciana . . . pp ’ ree 
TA Gedeckt . . . Pp i ee 
Baece Pimomea. <  .«< Mme 7S" «.s2 
D ss Diapason . . « 75; aaa 
10 4 Lieblich p <4. en 
it Octave . f #9 
2 2 Gedeckt p #7 
13. 224 Twelfth p #7 
SWELL: ae P 365 
14 8 Dulciana . . . pp # 6G 
Be oS Gedeckt ... Pp .. £7G 
16) ss Viole d’Orchestre mp 73 .... 
a” cc Viole Celeste. . mp 73 
1S) Horn Diapason . mf 73 
19 4 Harmonic Flute . p ere 
20 16 Lieblich Gedeckt .  p « £76 
21 8 Orchestral Oboe . mf 73 .... 
Tremulant . ; 
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PROGRAMS 








SAMUEL A. BALDWIN 





Mugene Thayer.............50nata 5 
Beethoven.........Andante (Sym. 5) 

Toccata F 
Martini Gavotta 
Guilmant... Marche Funebre et Chant 
Ivan Lynarski Chanson Plaintive 
Anatole Liadoff Prelude Pastorale 
Vierne Final (Sym. 1) 


LUCIEN E. BECKER 





Liebestraum 

Tragedy of a Tin Soldier 
Jour de Printemps 
DL th ivvavasesveunecael Angelus 
Tschaikowsky Marche Slave 


Nevin 





JAMES Be QUARLES 








INNO. 6 a sc iss caxsccess.  etata 5 
Perth SACS. <.5 iicusoG was oe The Swan 
EOE March of the Magi 
PIGTHE 2... 04605060. sso. ss. enenade 
EER 21 | ee ee Pe Elevation 
Bonnet Variations de Concert 


Bach 
Martini 
Lalo 


Passacaglia 
Gavotta 
Romance 

Piece Heroique 
PLCS ic scan ciuulecbees In Summer 
Goodwin Carnival Passes By 
IOHSGEAN ont oe nae Elevation 
PASS. c oxcewneatics Grand Choeur G 





HERBERT FOSTER SPRAGUE 








FRANK J. DANIEL 





Guilmant..........Marche Religieuse 
Widor.........Symphony 6 (2 Mvts) 
Saint-Saens Rhapsody 
Saint-Saens Fantasia 
rr Soeur Monique 
Callaerts Intermezzo 
Bach-Gounod 

Franck 





W. 


Guilmant 

Massenet 

Schubert 

Rachmaninoft 
Nevin..............Scenes of the City 
eee ee Marche et Cortege 





eee a 
MU ikiuiciuesacens Symphony 5 
BMORMMETUS 6 sss cbsis 0d 6 a oe The Storm 
Vivaldi Concerto Am 


Reuchsel Prelude Festival 
Wiernsberger. .Offertoire (Alsacian 
Noel) 


| ere ry Cortege Funebre 
Italian 
Sonata Cromatica 
American 
Stoughton Eastern Idyle 
EEL ere Early Morning 
Whiting Postlude 
(English and Belgian choral works 
were given by the Choir) 





CASPAR P. KOCH 





PIETRO A. YON 





Dethier Prelude Em 
Be hc POET ik eacsacrccwexe Serenade 
Sibelius Finlandia 
Ethelbert Nevin Day in Venice 
Tschaikowsky.......... Marche Slave 

Sonata 3 
ER cer wed chp eae Rae L’Arlequin 
Chopin Marche Funebre 
Edward Kreiser Concert Caprice 
Stoughton..... Neptune (Sea Sketch) 





GORDON BALCH NEVIN 





Federlein 
Lemare 


First Sonata 

Gesu Bambino 

.......loccata and Fugue Cm 
Angelelli.........Thema e Variazioni 
Sonata Cromatica 
Yon...........Second Concert Study 


Ws ie bade tKee en Sonata Cromatica 
J. G. McNeil........ Mountain Breeze 
Franck Piece Heroique 

Adagio and Fugue C 





L’Organo Primitivo 
Second Concert Study 
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VIEW-—-POINTS 








GERMAN 
Caspar P 


Mm US LC 2 
Ko ¢ h 





SHOULD we discard the wheat with the 
chaff? That would be un-American. 
The most pronounced anti-Kaiserists 
and anti-militarists to be found in Ger- 
many were to be found among the 
prominent musicians of this genera- 
tion. And, if we will have none of 
them, why should Wagner be exempt? 
True, he was a revolutionist in his 
early days. But he wrote the Kaiser- 
marsch on the peace which the Prus- 
sians dictated at Versailles. But the 
whole discussion is futile. No strife, 
no wars, no matter how fearful, will 
decide the future of great art works. 
They bear their immortality within. 

I write this with all the bitterness 
against ‘the Junkerdom of Germany 
afresh in my heart. I write because 
I am an American to the core of my 
heart. But to be an American means 
to be fair—even to the unfortunate vic- 
tims of the brutal powers that fortu- 
nately are no more. I met many 
prominent musicians during my trav- 
els in Germany. They were all anti- 
Kaiserites, even at a time when the 
Kaiser was being eulogized in American 
text-books! My organ teacher in Ber- 
lin, an appointee of the Kaiser, was a 
socialist, and the mutual dislike of Rich- 
ard Strauss and Wilhelm, the “all-high- 
est,” was a common topic of conversa- 
tion, They all will thank America for 
having rid them of this incubus. 








RHEINBERGER AND MERKEL 
Ernest H. Sheppard 





AFTER a careful digest of Editorial Re- 
flections in the December issue, I am 
moved to offer a plea for the organ 
music of Rheinberger and Merkel. I 
have in mind chiefly the sonatas. I am 
in perfect agreement with the ousting of 
anything and everything German from 
our programs. If it were not for popu- 


lar sentiment, Wagner could, in my hum- 
ble opinion, be well dispensed with. In 
making my plea I do not endeavor to up- 
hold the works of the Germans, Rhein- 
berger and Merkel, but to champion the 


proved usefulness of their sonatas as 
studies for organ students and with re- 
gard to their place in organ literature. 
The great Bach excepted, no musician 
of worth other than Mendelssohn added 
to the literature of the organ, and he 
with but six Sonatas and three Pre- 
ludes and Fugues. We have nothing 
from Beethoven. So that in all the 
realm of organ literature we have to fall 
back upon the storehouse of Bach and 
the wholesome but scnaty fare of Men- 
delssohn. Guilmant, of course, opened 
up a great school of organ development 
in composition and playing. But none 
of the English masters have done very 
much for the organ and our American 
composers of worth have added scant 
fare as yet. The tons of stuff after the 
order of melody-with-chord-accompani- 
ment does not amount to anything. What 
we need is real organ music following 
in the steps of the little of real worth 
already given us. What a field of op- 
portunity and usefulness lies at the door 
of the American composers to develop 
the music for the King of Instruments as 
the foremost builders are developing the 
resources of the organ. 

Some of the music of Rheinberger and 
Merkel is undoubtedly “kiln-dried half- 
baked stuff,” but there are also some 
fine structures especially among the slow 
movements. The music of Karg-Elert, 
Reger, Schonberg, and Co., can go with 
gain to us, but while the American 
School of Music is growing, let us fill in 
the gap between Mendelssohn and Guil- 
mant with something that has been of 
use in the past and, to say the least, is 
better than nothing at all. 

In the meantime let our American 
composers devote some of their talent 
and effort to the noble King of Instru- 
ments, and hasten the time when we can 
have an American School of Organ 
Music with a fund of literature worthy 
to supplement the great creations of 
Bach, and replace that of Rheinberger 
and Merkel. 

American composers, awake to your 
opportunity. 
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Sunpay morning, Dec. 28th, John 
Allen Richardson, of St. Paul’s Church, 
Chicago, was found in the rest room 
of the church, overcome with gas 
fumes. He lived for a week longer, but 
never recovered consciousness. On 
the same morning, Miss Effie Mur- 
doch, another well-known Chicago or- 
ganist, was found dead in her gas- 
filled bath room. The fact that she 
had occasionally substituted for Mr. 
Richardson and that he was separated 
from his wife were enough for sensa- 





tion and inuendo and flash pages in the 


daily papers. Those who knew either 
laughed or were irritated. Miss Mur- 
doch, no longer young, was almost an 
invalid. What gave way in Richard- 
son will never be known. In Music 
News of January 10, Albert Cotsworth 
voiced the sentiment of the Chicago 
fraternity in the following tribute 
which is reprinted by courtesy of 
Music News. 

“A few of us gathered in the Christ- 
mas trimmed chapel of St. Paul’s 
Episcopal Church on Monday after- 
noon to speed all that was mortal of 
John Allen Richardson toward its last 
resting place. It was a tired body that 
lay hidden in the casket and its cover- 
ing of flowers. 

“On Christmas night I met him on 
the elevated station in Rogers Park, 
and we journeyed to the south side to- 
gether, and had the same friendly in- 
tercourse which has been ours these 
many years. There was no hint of 
morbidity, but he said he was dead 


tired from the Christmas service exac- 
tions and preparations. He fretted, 
too, at the way his work was taken for 
granted. That is, the church people 
gave him all the money and endorse- 
ment he could ask for, but they 
wouldn’t come to the beautiful ser- 
vices he planned for them. He said he 
couldn’t blame them. That the parish 
was a wealthy one, fashionable in a 
way, and the members were surfeited 
with opera and other forms of musical 
interest. They were content with 
what he put on for morning service 
whenever they did attend. He was so 
ambitious, so industrious, that he 
wanted their larger approval for the 
use he made of the material they gave 
him in his elaborate and beautiful spe- 
cial services. Perhaps these facts 
rather faced him severely at the holi- 
day time, when most men find their 
fullest pleasure and life’s recompense 
in the domestic circle. Work had to 
take the place of these for him. 

“While we talked he generously of- 
fered to play for me at any evening 
service, if I had other calls. It was 
just like him, and he had played more 
than once for me. But his offer at that 
time, and its manner, make me un- 
swerving in my belief that our friend’s 
passing was an accident, not an inten- 
tion. 

“Somehow or other all these errors 
and blunders, and perplexities, and un- 
happinesses are going to be gathered 
up into a crucible and turned into bet- 
terment, the leaven of goodness, and 
honesty, and purpose, and generosity, 
and hopefulness irradiating the amal- 
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gam, while purifying and ennobling. 
Richardson had a big soul, he strove 
for the best, he had ideals and was 
not afraid to work. These things are 
immortal... .” 





I N D I A N A 


An Indiana Chapter of the Guild was 
founded at a session of organists held 
in Greencastle, Ind., December 16th, 
proper authority having been granted 
previously by Headquarters. At 2 
o’clock a business meeting was held 
and the following officers were elected: 

Dean: Van Denman ‘Thompson, 
A.A.G.O., Greencastle. 

Sub-Dean: Mrs. Carrie Hyatt Ken- 
nedy, Indianapolis. 

Secretary: Mrs. Olin Bell, Muncie. 

Treasurer: Mrs. Myta_ Gordon, 
Logansport. 

Registrar: Mrs. Edna Otis, Green- 
castle. 

Librarian: 
Haute. 

At 4 o’clock an organ recital was 
given by Mr. Thompson, assisted by 
H. J. Barnum of the violin department 
of DePauw University, and at dinner 
the members of the Guild were guests 
of the DePauw University School of 
Music, R. G. McCutchan, Dean of the 
school, acting as host. 

Mr. Thompson, newly-elected Dean, 
has been organist of DePauw Univer- 
sity and head of the organ and theory 
departments of the School of Music 
since 1911. He has a large Casavant 
organ, installed in 1915, for his teach- 
ing and recitals. He has composed 
considerably for both organ and piano, 
his organ compositions being pub- 
lished by John Church Co., Willis 
Music Company, and the H. W. Gray 
Co. 

Mrs. Kennedy, the Sub-Dean, is a 
member of the faculty of the Metro- 
politan School of Music of Indianapolis 
and is one of the best known musi- 
cians of the city. 

The Secretary, Mrs. Bell, is a Mun- 
cie organist and has formerly served 
as Secretary of the Kansas Chapter of 
the Guild. She is now rejoicing in a 





Dean Armstrong, Terre 


new three-manual which has 
just been finished. 

The new chapter promises to be an 
active one. The o1ganists of the state 
are interested and are giving it hearty 
support. While there are only 25 
members at this writing a large in- 
crease is expected as soon as the or- 
ganization is fully completed. The 
first Guild service will be held in 
Greencastle on Jan. 26, under the di- 
rection of Dean Thompson. 


organ, 
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THE wedding of Miss Mildred Hazel- 
rigg, one of the most active members 
of the Chapter, and Frank G. Dren- 
ning, a prominent attorney of Topeka, 
took place in the First Christian Church 
of which Miss Hazelrigg is organist. 
Mrs. Drenning is supervisor of music 
of the Topeka Public Schools and, to- 
gether with her work in the interests 
of the Guild and her church work, she 
is kept extremely busy and enjoys a 
position of high respect in the music 
life of Topeka. 
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EpwarpD M. Reap, popular Dean of the 
Missouri Chapter, was born in Bur- 
lington, Vermont, and is strictly an 
American product. He studied chiefly 
with S. B. Whitney, Boston, “a fine 
teacher, and one of God’s Noblemen.” 





Mr. Read was for twenty-one years 
organist of the Grand Avenue Presby- 
terian Church, St. Louis, but was com- 
pelled to retire from organ work on 
account of rheumatic finger joints; for 
several years he conducted a general 
music business, but retired from it also 
five years ago. Mr. Read has never 
taught music but has devoted much 
time to composition, having written 
twenty organ pieces and three sacred 
songs, all published. Of these compo- 
sitions more will be said in some future 
issue. They are all of them easy to 
play, written in melodic vein and 
never contrapuntal; as a consequence 
they are very popular with the organ- 
ist of only average technic, as they 
represent to him music of worth that 
has an appeal of its own and can be 
presented without impossible hours of 
technical drudgery. To Mr. Read, the 


eternal question of the average com- 
poser—what to do with the middle 
movement—is no question at all; he 
always knows, and does it. 





N E W EN GLAND 





Tue second Social of the New England 
Chapter occurred at the Rooms of the 
Harvard Musical Association on Mon- 
day evening, December 16th. More 
than usual interest was evidenced by 
the large number present. In the first 
place Mons. Joseph Bonnet, the great 
French Organist, was the guest of the 
Chapter, and secondly, Mr. Ernest M. 
Skinner, President of the Skinner Or- 
gan Company, made an illuminating 
illustrated address on Organ Pipes. 
Mr. Bonnet was greeted with the 
greatest enthusiasm and in response to 
continued applause made a delightful 
speech which led us to believe it was 
mutually delightful to be present. 

Mr. Skinner, although suffering 
from a severe cold, told many interest- 
ing facts on Organ Pipes, and upset 
many of the old theories relating 
thereto. It is probably safe to say that 
more people were present than at any 
other of our Socials, for there were 85 
by actual count. 

Dean Truette gave a dinner to M. 
Joseph Bonnet Monday evening, De- 
cember 23, 1918. Eight of our leading 
organists were invited to meet him. 
The dinner was well chosen, finely 
served, and much enjoyed by the ten 
men gathered around the board. 

There was much enjoyable music 
afterwards, contributed by Messrs. 
Snow (Albert), Loud, Mr. and Mrs. 
Truette and by the guest of the even- 
ing. M. Bonnet entered modestly but 
heartily into the spirit of the occasion 
and played many selections on the fine 
three-manual Hutchings organ in Mr. 
Truette’s Music Hall. 

The Church of the Advent (Brimmer 
and Mt. Vernon Sts.) was comfortably 
filled on the evening of January 6th 
when Mr. Francis W. Snow, organist 
of the church, gave the 6lst Organ 
Recital of the New England Chapter. 
Mr. Snow’s program was well selected 
presenting excerpts of every school 
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and gave great pleasure to those 
present. 

The silver offerings taken at the 
functions of the Chapter of the cur- 
rent season have met all the expenses, 
and have resulted in many new Sub- 
scribers joining the Chapter. The Re- 
citals are also more largely attended 
than they have been for many years. 
These three facts are very much ap- 
preciated by the Chapter. 

The folowing is Mr. Snow’s pro- 


gram: 

Eee ee eee Teer ee Canzona 
Pachelbel. .“Good news from heaven” 
ices Kee Sea deewnnwade Gavotta 
eer Prelude and Fugue Bm 
le sg UEC Paysage, Elfes 
Stanford...../ Andante tranquillo in F 
Re ag, EET CCC TTC Fantasie A 
= er err Third Symphony 


On Monday evening, January 13th, 
the 69th Public Service occurred at 
the South Congregational Church 
(Exeter and Newbury Streets) formerly 
known as Dr. Hale’s Church. The 
Service was under the supervision of 
Mr. William E. Zeuch, organist of the 
society, and the assisting organists 
were Mr. Charles D. Irwin, Mrs. An- 
toinette Hall-Whytock (Providence, 
R. I.) and Mr. Francis W. Snow. 

The singing of the chorus was 
rhythmical, spirited and spontaneous, 
and was thoroughly appreciated by the 
large audience present. This appre- 
ciation resulted in four new Sub- 
scribers to date. 

The music of the Service is pre- 
sented herewith :— 

Prelude: Otho Visconti, Gleason; 
Meditation (G minor Suite), Truette, 
—Charles D. Irwin (Leyden Cong. 
Church, Brookline). Anthem: “Blessed 
be Thou,” H. S. Matthews. Anthem: 
Choral Fantasy on old Christmas Carols, 
Von Holst. Anthem: “The Lord is my 
Shepherd,” Schubert. Offertory: Chant 
Celeste, J. S. Matthews,—Mrs. Antoi- 
nette Hall-Whytock. Anthem: 150th 
Psalm, Franck. Postlude: Cantilene 
from Symphony Romain, and Finale 
from 8th Symphony, Widor,—Francis 
W. Snow (Church of the Advent). 

The first Recital for the current 


year in the Providence District, post- 
poned from December on account of 
the sickness of the Recitalist, took 
place Tuesday evening, January 14th 
at St. Stephan’s Church, Providence, 
R. I. Mr. Edwin E. Wilde, A.A.G.O., 
presented a well balanced and inter- 
esting program. 

There was a good attendance and 
many of the organists in Providence 
and vicinity and Dean Truette of Bos- 
ton, were present. More of these 
functions will be given in Providence 
shortly. 

The following is Mr. Wilde’s pro- 
gram: 


Handel Adagio and Allegro (Con. F) 


ae, er ee Solemn Prelude 
WH ccc: Pastorale (Second Sym.) 
vO re Caprice Orientale 
Bach.........Toccata and Fugue Dm 
NE Wea Miva ee en has Finlandia 
ee EE CE ee Nocturne 
ee Improvisation-Caprice 
RM SitG 640i ines Rhapsody 





CENTRAL NEW YORK 


At the December 17th meeting in the 
First Baptist Church, Syracuse, Pietro 
A. Yon, the famous Italian organist, 
now residing in New York, gave an ex- 
cellent recital (the program will be 
found on the Recital page of this is- 
sue); two encores were given, Mr. 
Yon’s “Divertimenti” and “Christmas 
in Sicily,” and at the close the recitalist 
was obliged to repeat the final number, 
his First Concert Study. 

Russell Carter, organist of St. Ann’s 
Church, Amsterdam, for the past seven 
years, has resigned to accept the po- 
sition in the First Reformed Church 
of Albany. 

The next meeting of the Chapter will 
be held in Rome. 

Owing to the illness of Mr. Lunblad, 
organist of Zion Church, the January 
meeting was postponed. On Decem- 
ber 29th the Zion Church choir sang 
Hawley’s “Christ Child.,—W. W. 


NORTHERN OHBHIQ 


Two interesting musical services have 
been held at St. Paul’s Episcopal 
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Church, one on December 8th, consist- 
ing of the third part of Mendelssohn’s 
“St. Paul,” and the other on December 
15th, the Advent portion of “The 
Messiah.” George G. Emerson is or- 
ganist and choirmaster. 

Three of Dr. Charles E. Clemens’ 
vesper organ recitals have already 
taken place, November 23rd, Decem- 
ber 8th, and 15th. These recitals fol- 
low the Collegiate Vesper Services at 
the Euclid Avenue Presbyterian 
Church. At these services the Rev. 
Edward A. George has been giving 
with the choirs a series of musically 
illustrated addresses under the title 
“Religion interpreted by Hymns and 
Spiritual Songs.” 

Mr. Edwin Arthur Kraft has given 
two of his regular series of Monday 
evening organ recitals. The program 
for the second follows: 

H. Alex. Matthews. .Concert Overture 
Alex. Borodin Cantilene “Prince Igor” 
Roland Diggle Suite: “In California” 


Gaston M. Dethier........... Gavotte 
Be eee or Minuet 
i ee Caprice 
S. Rachmaninoff............Serenade 
Alfred Hollins......... Morning Song 
Beethoven Andante (Fifth Symphony ) 
fH. J. Stewart. ..... Processional March 


Henry T. Wane, A.A.G.O., Dean of the 
Department of Music at Lake Erie 
College, gave his annual Christmas or- 
gan recital Sunday, December 8th, in 
Memorial Hall, assisted by Miss 
Marion Saunders, soprano, Miss Flor- 
ence Owen, violinist, and Miss Nancy 
Hubbard, pianist. 

Space does not permit the inclusion 
of all the Christmas programs given 
here by the chapter members, of which 
many were of more than passing in- 
terest. At St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, 
George G. Emerson, organist and 
choirmaster, the annual program of 
Christmas carols was given at the 
Vesper Service on Sunday, December 
22nd, and on Christmas morning ex- 
cerpts from the Messe Solenelle of 
Gounod. On the evening of Decem- 
ber 22nd, Dudley Buck’s “Coming of 
the King” was given at Epworth 


Memorial M. E. Church, Mr. and Mrs. 
J. Powell Jones, director and organist. 
The Second Presbyterian Church 
choir, Henry T. Wade, A.A.G.O., or- 
ganist, presented in addition to many 
other numbers of interest, Hawley’s 
cantata “The Christ Child” and selec- 
tions from John E. West’s “Story of 
Bethlehem.” At the Euclid Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, Dr. Charles E. 
Clemens directed “The Eve of Grace” 
by J. Sebastian Mathews, at the Ves- 
per Service, while his morning pro- 
gram contained many old French and 
English carols rarely heard even in 
this day of carol services. The First 
Baptist Church gave Horatio Parker’s 
“Holy Child.” Mr. Roy J. Crocker at 
the organ. The Euclid Avenue Bap- 
tist Church heard George B. Nevin’s 
cantata “The Adoration.” Mr. Albert 
Riemenschneider, organist. The Eu- 
clid Avenue Disciple Church choir 
gave H. Alexander Matthew’s cantata, 
“The Story of Christmas,” under the 
direction of Frederick B. Stiven, 
A.A.G.O. At Pilgrim Congregational 
Church, Mr. Bayhan organist; the Old 
Stone Church, W. B. Colson, organ- 
ist; the First Unitarian Church, James 
H. Rogers, organist; Brooklyn Me- 
morial M. E. Church, Miss Elsie Her- 
bert, organist; and the Wade Park 
M. E. Church, Miss Patty Stair, 
F.A.G.O., organist, miscellaneous pro- 
grams of more than ordinary interest 
were given. 

Miss Patty Stair gave a vesper or- 
gan recital at the First Baptist Church, 
Bedford, Ohio, on January 5th, under 
the auspices of the Ladies’ Musical 
Club of Bedford and in the interest of 
the MacDowell memorial fund and the 
“Peterboro Movement.” 

A Guild service took place at the 
University School on January 28th. 
This was in the nature of a school 
chapel service, and quite unique in the 
history of this chapter. Mr. Robert 
Wilson Derby is the choirmaster and 
Miss Patty Stair the organist. 


SOUTHERN OHIO 


THE December events of the Chapter 
began with a recital by K. O. Staps, 
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A.R.A.M. It was given at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral where Mr. Staps is organist 
and choirmaster. He is an organist 
of splendid training and accomplish- 
ments, and his playing of the move- 
ments from the Widor Sixth Sym- 
phony was particularly noteworthy. 
The program was as follows: Concert 
Overture in C minor, Hollins; The 
Swan, Stebbins; Elfes, Bonnet; Noc- 
turne in A, Dethier; Pavane, Johnston ; 
Dithyramb, Harwood; Spring Song, 
Hollins; Sursum Corda, Elgar; Alle- 
gro, Adagio, Intermezzo, from Sixth 
Symphony, Widor; In Paradisum, Du- 
bois; Caprice Heroique, Bonnet. 

On December 12th we had the pleas- 
ure of hearing Charles M. Courbin at 
the Church of the Covenant, in the fol- 
lowing’ program: Passacaglia in C 
minor, Bach; Preludes Nos. 1 and 3, 
Saint-Saens; Allegretto, De Boeck; An- 
dante from First Sonata, Mailly ; Cris- 
tus Resurrexit, Ravanello; Chorale No. 
3, Franck; “Dreams,” Guilmant; 
Scherzo Cantabile, Lefebure-Wely ; 
Pastorale, Widor; Marche Heroique, 
Saint-Saens. Mr. Courboin’s playing 
is ideal, and the Chapter members 
scarcely knew which to admire most— 
his charming personality, his wonder- 
ful memory, or his ideal playing. | 

At the dedication of the Kumler 
Memorial Chapel at the Western Col- 
lege for Women at Oxford, Ohio, Har- 
rison D. LeBaron, A.A.G.O., gave 
Parker’s Triumphal March, Mason’s 
Romance in C, Federlein’s Scherzo 
Pastorale, Guilmant’s Pastorale, Wid- 
or’s Gavotte, Schnecker’s Adagio, 
Handel’s Largo, de Briqueville’s Etude 
for Pedals alone, and Sibelius’ Fin- 
landia. 

Mrs. Lillian Arkell Rixford recently 
gave a very successful recital at the 
College of Music, according to the re- 
ports of Chapter members who were 
present. Your correspondent was not 
favored with a program. 

Among Chapter members who gave 
recitals on the Music Hall organ dur- 
ing the recent war exposition there 
were Mrs. Rixford, John P. Johnston, 
and Misses Lucille Eilers and Alma 
Strautman. W. S. Sterling and Miss 


Jeanette Sayre directed the choral 
work of the Army Camp Community 
Service at the Exposition. 





PENNSYLVANIA 








S1NcE his first election to the office of 
Dean of the Pennsylvania Chapter in 
1912, George Alexander A. West has 
been re-elected annually, furnishing in- 
controvertible evidence of the esteem, 


both personal and professional, in 
which he is held by his colleagues. If 
space were available further evidence 
of the regard in which Mr. West is 
held, not only by the profession, but by 
the clergy, vestry and congregation of 
his own parish, and by Philadelphians 
generally, could be given by printing 
some of the addresses that were made 
at the reception given him recently on 
his completion of twenty-five years’ 
service in his present charge, but this 
cannot be done, as the editor is unable 
to place an entire number of THE 
AMERICAN ORGANIST at my disposal. 
Looking at Mr. West’s picture, one 
would never believe that he had held 
a position so important as that at St. 
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Luke’s for over a quarter of a century 
unless he had enjoyed the handicap of 
a precocious youth, and as a matter 
of fact, such was the case. Born at 
St. Just, in Cornwall, he began very 
early his professional career, playing 
the piano frequently in public from his 
eleventh year. At thirteen, he com- 
menced the study of the organ under 
J. A. Matthews, a favorite pupil of Dr. 
S. S. Wesley, so that Mr. West’s musi- 
cal ancestry is unimpeachable. Two 
years later he became organist and 
choirmaster of the parish church of 
Cheltenham, near Gloucester. At seven- 
teen he passed the Associateship ex- 
aminations for the Royal College of 
Organists, and the Fellowship exam- 
ination six months later. 

From Cheltenham, Mr. West was 
called to the position at St. Luke’s 
Church, Germantown, Philadelphia, 
which he still occupies. Under his di- 
rection the music of St. Luke’s has 
maintained a high place, and has con- 
sistently upheld the best Anglican tra- 
ditions. The organ, while neither ex- 
travagant or ostentatious in point of 
size, is admirable, both for service- 
playing and for recital work, which is 
not surprising when it is ‘known to 
have been built under Mr. West’s di- 
rection and in accordance with his 
ideas. 

Mr. West became a Fellow of the 
American Guild of Organists in 1899 
and has been prominent in the local 
Chapter ever since, anyone who knows 
him does not need to be told why. 

Aside from his church work, he is 
a most brilliant and successful recital- 
ist, and has given the first (and only) 
public performance in Philadelphia of 
some of the frightfully difficult modern 
things that the rest of us are too timid, 
or too lazy, to tackle. His Sunday 
afternoon recitals at St. Luke’s are im- 
portant events, and are always an in- 
spiration to such of us as can get to 
them. 

As a teacher, he has been very suc- 
cessful, and, what is in some ways 
equally important, very busy. As a 
composer he is well known—especialiy 
by his anthem “The Morning Stars 


sang together,” and his sacred cantata 
“Via Crucis.” His secular cantata, 
“Elysium,” won in open competition 
the prize of the Manuscript Society in 
1906. 

In 1912 he was elected Dean of the 
Pennsylvania Chapter, and has been 
continued in that office ever since. Un- 
der his direction the Chapter has not 
been allowed to remain idle, and more- 
over, Mr. West is not one of those who 
get somebody else to do all the work, 
and then collar all the credit for them- 
selves. He is always ready to do his 
share in whatever is to be done, and 
has thereby earned the double grati- 
tude of all of us—P. C. M. 








NORTHEAST’N PENNSYLVANIA 





FraNK J. Danie, F.A.G.O., organist- 
choirmaster of St. Peter’s Cathedral, 
Scranton, Pa., was born June 3, 1874, 
in Carlisle, England. His musical edu- 
cation was acquired under such emi- 
nent masters as Dr. A. L. Peace, Dr. 
Clements, and Dr. Graves. Mr. Daniel 
came to America in 1900 and imme- 
diately engaged in his profession as 
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organist, pianist, vocal teacher, choir- 
director, and conductor. At present it 
would be difficult to name the particu- 
lar branch in which he has achieved 
most success. His frequent recitals on 
the fine organ at the cathedral are real 
“events,” while, as a teacher of singing, 
he has established a truly enviable 
reputation. That Mr. Daniel is an ex- 
pert trainer of the boy’s voice is evi- 
denced by the excellent singing of his 
cathedral choir, and, as conductor of 
large, mixed choruses, one needs but 
to mention the splendid work of the 
Catholic Choral Club. In addition to 
his many other activities, Mr. Daniel 
has found time to compose several 
songs, motets and a mass. He is 
deeply interested in the welfare of the 
Guild and is one of its most zealous 
and active members; in fact, it was 
through the combined efforts of 
Charles H. Doersam and Frank J. 
Daniel that the Northeastern Pennsyl- 
vania Chapter was organized; Mr. 
Daniel became its second dean. He 
passed the examination for Associate 
in 1913, and attained the Fellowship 
a year later—D. J. Murpny. 


Tue Chapter extends to Miss Mabel 
Broad its heartiest congratulations 
upon her appointment as organist of 
Plymouth Congregational Church, of 
Scranton; also to John H. Shepherd, 
who was recently appointed organist 
of the Orpheum Theatre, Wilkes- 
Barre. 

Wm. G. Davies, of St. Mary’s Cath- 
olic Church, Wilkes-Barre, died in 
France, November 2d, of wounds re- 
ceived in action. 


cipient of the sincere sympathy of his 
host of friends. 


Miss JESSIE THOMAS 3REWER, 
A.A.G.O., for several years organist of 
the First Presbyterian Church, Dan- 
ville, Va., died November 27, 1918, as 
a result of an acute attack of nephritis 
which ended her work in January. 
Miss Brewer was a musician of ability, 
and the fortitude and cheerfulness with 
which she bore her long-suffering will 
always be an inspiration to those who 
were among her intimates. 
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Mrs. Victor Barer. The many friends 
of Dr. Victor Baier, organist of Old 
Trinity, New York, and General Treas- 
urer of the Guild, will be grieved to 
learn of the death of Mrs. Baier. An 
automobile accident of last summer 
gave some cause for alarm, though her 
injuries did not prove of serious char- 
acter, and her death, which occurred 
late in December, came as a result of 
general ill health. Dr. Baier is the re- 


Caldicott, A. J. “Little Jack Horner.” 
M. co. Gray. 12c. 

Coerne, L. A. “Wedding Recessional.” 
Schirmer. 50c. 

Dickinson, C. “Lord God, we Lift.” 
=. Geay. 2c. 
“Shepherds’ Story.” F. cho. Gray. 
. ae. 

Federlein, G. H. “Sing O Heavens.” 
B. Boston Mus. Co. 15c. 

Grieg-Harling. “Invocation.” M. cho. 
Gray. 10c. 

Hamblen, B. “Dear Old Glory.” M. 
cho. Gray. 12c. 

Hartley, W. E. “Christmas Lullaby.” 
Gray. 12c. 

Lester, Wm. “Sing we Christ.” T. A. 
12c. 

Mackinnon, H. A. ‘This is the Month.” 
Gray. 25c. 

Matthews, H. A. 
Gray. 15c. 

Nevin, Geo. R. “Still with Thee.” 10c. 

Seely, J. G. “Lo the Voice of Jesus.” 
2-part boys voices. Gray. 12c. 

Speaks, O. “Twilight and Dawn.” 
Schirmer. 60c. 

Spence, Wm. R. 
Ditson. 12c. 

Whitmer, T. C. “O Thou who dwell’st.” 
Gray. 15c. 

Willan, H. “Jubilate Deo.” Gray. 20c. 


“Lord of Glory.” 


“Let God Arise.” 


Pfitzner, H. “Art of Pedalling.” 
Schirmer. 75c. 
Bonnet, J. “Historical: Handel, Mo- 


zart, etc.” Schirmer. $2.00. 
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J. R. HALL, Ex-Dean of the Northern 
Ohio Chapter, by his intimate knowl- 
edge of the organ department of Ober- 
lin is especially authoritative in his 
writing of Oberlin’s unique institution 
of learning for organists. Probably no 
other institution in America can boast 
of such facilities as Oberlin has to offer 
the organ student. 


C. S. LOSH is an organ builder who 
has held his tongue as long as he can. 
Organists have been telling him for 
years how to build organs; now he is 
telling them how to play organs, and 
he has a great deal of good common- 
sense back of everything he has to say. 
Undoubtedly the modern organ suffers 
more from the modern organ player 
than the modern organ builder and we 
back Mr. Losh to the limit. His ar- 
ticle is worth infinitely more than a 
half dozen lessons in organ playing 
and THE AMERICAN ORGANIST is proud 
to be able to present it. 


ERNEST H. SHEPPARD is another 
Englishman, who, like all good Eng- 
lish gentlemen, came to America to 
find the fuller development for his 
talents. That he is not bound hand 
and foot to the tradition that says all 
perfection is of the past and all im- 
provement impossible, is evidenced by 
the candid manner in which he sub- 
jects his own art to rigid examination. 
Mr. Sheppard came to America in 1913 
and is organist of First Baptist Church, 
Okmulgee, Oklahoma. He has several 
organ works published. 


FREDERIC B. STIVEN is one of the 
Professors of Oberlin Conservatory 
and Secretary of the Northern Ohio 
Guild Chapter; he is particularly com- 
petent to write the history of Oberlin, 
one of America’s foremost institutions 
of music culture, particularly strong in 
its organ department. 


ALFRED E. WHITEHEAD, Mus.- 
Bac., A.R.C.O., F.C.G.O., is organist 
of St. Peter’s Episcopal Church, Sher- 
brooke, Quebec ; he was born in Peter- 
boro, England, and moved to Canada 
in 1912. His special academic equip- 
ment enables him to speak with spe- 


cial authority on his subject of the 
proper phrasing of Bach; his article is 
an invaluable lesson to all organ stu- 
dents, and with its clearly made illus- 
trations presents the subject most 
lucidly. 

FRANK WRIGHT, Mus.Bac., A.G.O., 
is a member of the Examination Com- 
mittee, and Ex-Warden, and a Coun- 
cillor; and therefore doubly capable of 
speaking with authority about the Ex- 
aminations. His experience as a most 
successful teacher reinforces every 
statement of his article. 

C. Whitney Coombs’ “Vision of St. 
John” was given by Clement D. Camp- 
bell, A.A.G.O., in Emmanuel Church, 
Baltimore. 

Clarence Dickinson gave a lecture 
on the History of the Organ in 
the Chapel of the Brick Church, New 
York, illustrating his address by lan- 
tern slides; upon the conclusion of the 
lecture Dr. Dickinson and the audience 
adjourned to the Church Auditorium 
where the different voices of the organ, 
the various tone colors, the String and 
Echo organs, the unusual dynamic 
control (every voice being under the 
power of crescendo chambers) were 
illustrated by short movements or sec- 
tions of compositions designed to most 
strikingly reveal the various qualities 
of the instrument. It was a unique 
event, illuminating in most satisfying 
manner the actual attainments of Dr. 
Dickinson in his new organ. 

W. H. Donley did a unique thing 
in a recital in Seattle, Wash. He 
played Philip James’ “Meditation a 
Ste. Clotilde” and printed on the pro- 
gram a lengthy quotation from THE 
AMERICAN QORGANIST’s article on that 
work by Dr. Clarence Dickinson. 
Arthur H. Egg, Christ Church Ca- 
thedral, Montreal, suggests that the 
statements on page 614 of the Decem- 
ber issue may be misleading in respect 
to Bach’s larger choral works which 
the readers might thoughtlessly infer 
were given in their entirety, whereas 
Mr. Egg has made no such claim, us- 
ing only portions of the Bach works 
in question. 
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(Reprinting from these “Reviews” restricted to respective publishers) 





T. F. CANDLYN 
“Bread of the World” (12c.) 





A communion anthem for tenor solo 
and chorus or quartet, particularly well 
set, musicianly, churchly, easy to sing 
and to be recommended to choirmas- 
ters who want music of the better sort 
by which to educate both choir and 
congregation to the true church music 
type. (3) 


























L. A. COERNE 
Wedding Recessional 
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will “4 found extremely beautiful. An 
effective use is made of the augmented 
triad. (3) 





G. H. FEDERLEIN (Bost. Mus. Co.) 
“Sing O Heavens” (15c.) 





PRE 


A simple, straightforward organ solo 
that is not afraid to make strong use 
of rhythm nor to touch upon distantly 
related tonalities ; the middle section is 
a simple melody with simple chord ac- 
companiment. The work is easy to 
play and makes little demands upon 
either performer or audience. (3) 








CLARENCE DICKINSON § (Gray) 
“Lord God, we Lift” (12c.) 


An anthem for soprano and also solo 
and chorus, making effective use of 
descending chromatic chords, with a 
peculiar text that is at all times set 
with musicianly hand. The anthem is 
not easy to sing because of the great 
care required in intonation in the 
chorus parts and the artistic ability re- 
quired of the soloists, but it more than 
repays all effort expended upon it and 
will be found an invaluable addition 
to the libraries of choirs willing to cope 
with its difficulties. which, after all, 
mean nothing to industrious choirmas- 
ters. (3) 


“Shepherds’ Story” (20c.) 


A Christmas .anthem for women’s 
voices; the middle portion, requiring 
a six-part chorus against an obligato, 











A festival anthem for baritone solo 
and. chorus, spirited, brilliant, well 
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contrasted in its various sections and 
written with masterly hand; of me- 
dium difficulty, but grateful to work 
on and gratifying to an audience tc 
hear. (3) 





FRANCES McCOLLIN 
“The Lord is King” 


(Gray) 
(20c.) 





The Lord is ing, is 


King, He hath 


The Lord is 


The Lord is 
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Tue Clemson prize anthem of 1918, 
for short contralto solo and chorus. 
The first section is rather brilliant in 
style and there is an unaccompanied 
middle section making good contrast 
with the rest of the anthem. It is well 
within the capabilities of the average 
choir. (1) 


OLEY SPEAKS 
“Twilight and Dawn” 





(Schirmer) 


(60c.) 


known work, possibly first introduced to 
American audiences by Dr. Wm. C. 
Carl, indefatigable in his search for 
novelties. The Mozart Fantasia offers 
some interesting materials and the Boely 
Andante will prove a gem under the in- 
terpretation of an artist. Altogether, 
Volume 3 adds some distinctive litera- 
ture to the organ and offers much ma- 
terial for studies in interpretation. (1) 
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AN effective solo of the kind of melody 
the average congregation likes; easy 
to sing and offering the singer many 
opportunities for beautiful uses of va- 
ried tone colors. Mr. Speaks is usu- 
ally melodious in his writing and 
though this solo is not strictly a new 
publication it is one that merits wider 
acceptance. (1) 





WM. R. SPENCE (Ditson) 
“Let God Arise” (12c.) 


A simple anthem written with bril- 
liant hand; short, easy to sing, and 
without any solo parts. (3) 








BONNET HISTORICAL (Schirmer) 
Volume 3 ($2.00) 





Hanpbet, Mozart, and Masters of the 
Eighteenth and early Nineteenth cen- 
turies are included in Joseph Bonnet’s 
Volume 3 of his Historical Organ Re- 
citals. As usual, the works included are 
interesting chiefly from the historical 
viewpoint and while a recitalist would 
justly come to grief if he attempted to 
pass off too many of these things upon 
his audiences, yet no recitalist worthy 
the name can afford to be without this 
Series. The Handel Aria is a beautiful 
work, and the Lorraine Carols of 
d’Aquin have a quaint charm that can- 
not but captivate when played by an 
artist; the Martini Gavotte is a well- 


HISTORICAL SERIES 
Clarence Dickinson 


(Gray) 





Tue first number to appear in the order 
of publication was a charming “An- 
dante” by Karl Stamitz, which was re- 
viewed on page 290 of the May issue; 
Stamitz was one of the earliest writers 
in Symphony form. It calls into play 
mainly the flutes and strings, and is pure 
in melody with just a delightful flavor 
of quaintness. 

In sharp contrast to the simplicity and 
purely defined melody of the Stamitz 
“Andante” is the “Ronde des Princesses” 
from Strawinsky’s “Bird of Fire,” made 
more familiar to us through its use by 
Diaghileff’s Russian Ballet. The compo- 
sition is characteristic in the freedom 
with which, for example, it passes from 
a chord in one key to one in an abso- 
lutely unrelated key, suddenly and with- 
out modulation. But it is not wholly 
anarchistic in the liberties it takes; and 
it is, unquestionably, delightfully fresh 
and original. It makes us understand 
perfectly the remark to the composer 
concerning it by his teacher, Rimsky- 
Korsakov, “Don’t play me any more of 
that horrid stuff, or I shall end by liking 
it!”. Surely even a conservative would 
“end by liking” this “Rondeau of the 
Princesses.” 

Of the old French school there have 
appeared to date three numbers, a 
“Lament” by Couperin, a “Minuet” by 
Rousseau, and a “Forlane” by Aubert. 

Francois Couperin, surnamed “the 
Great,” was organist and clavecinist to 
Kings Louis XIV and XV of France. 
He was the first to make free use of 
the thumb in playing, an innovation 
quickly adopted by both Bach and 
Scarlatti. His technical principles he 
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set forth in a book “L’Art de Toucher 
du Clavecin,” which appeared in 1717. 
As a composer he was prolific. Among 
his more extended works was the 
“Apotheosis of Lully,” the great com- 
poser and conductor at the Opera dur- 
ing the preceding generation. In his 
music Couperin pictures Lully in the 
Elysian Fields, making music; sud- 
denly Apollo appears and, in token of 
homage to the great master, presents 
his own violin to Lully, then leads him 
away to dwell among the Muses upon 
Parnassus. The friends and admirers 
of Lully, thus bereft and left disconso- 
late in the Elysian Fields, express 
their loneliness in the exquisite “La- 
ment,” which is included in_ this 
series. 
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The inclusion of a “Minuet” by Jean 
Jacques Rousseau recalls to mind that 
the great Encyclopaedist, the author of 
the “Confessions,” “The Social Con- 
tract,” etc., was also a composer of 
note. This “Minuet” was taken from 
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his opera “Le Devin du Village” (The 
Village Soothsayer), which was _ so 
popular that it remained on the boards 
of the Paris Opera for sixty years. It 
is a light, graceful number full of deli- 
cate charm. 

Yet another French court composer 
is represented, Jacques Aubert, violin- 
ist of the King’s Chamber to Louis XV, 
and concert master of the Concerts 
Spirituels. The “Forlane” is a charm- 
ingly melodious number, with, curi- 
ously enough, the same theme as the 
opening phrases of the choral section 
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of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony.— 
c. 








H. PFITZNER (Schirmer) 
Art of Pedalling (75c.) 


THouGH not a strictly new work it 
may be classed as new to most organ- 
ists and the effective treatment of the 
subject renders the book of special 
value to organists who are constantly 
looking for means of improving their 
equipment. Not only will the book be 
valuable for teachers but probably 
doubly so for mature organists whose 
pedal technic is constantly in need of 
attention. The exercises are developed 
from an extreme simplicity, where all 
should and few do begin, to rather 
complex passages which, if practiced 
assiduously, will give an assurance and 
precision to pedalling that is too fre- 
quently lacking even in players of the 
better sort. After all, it is the Pedal 
organ which makes the instrument su- 
preme above all others. (1) 








AMONG RECITALISTS 





Corinne Dargan Brooks, Central Pres- 
byterian, Paris, Texas, Nov. 25. Ameri- 
can Presbyterian, Clarksville, Texas, 
Oct. 8. 

W. H. Donley, First Presbyterian, Se- 
attle, Wash., Nov. 24, and Dec. 15. 
J. Lawrence Erb, University of Illi- 
nois, Nov. 17. 

Gordon Balch Nevin, First Presby- 
terian, Greensburg, Pa., Nov. 26. 
Helen J. Schaefer. 

Herbert Foster Sprague, First M. E., 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Nov. 24. 
Franklin Stead, Peoria Musical Col- 
lege, Dec. 9. 

Edna A. Treat, University of Illinois, 
Nov. 24. 
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A DIRECTORY OF ORGANISTS— 


J. WARREN ANDREWS 


G. Schirmer have abandoned their 
. : . . ce is Te . Speci t 
policy of marking all music at the net) Concert Organist and a. See ee 
Ree 3 courses. Send for list of pupils holding positions. 

price and have returned to the former | Address: 4 W. 76th St., New York. 

method of using discounts. Undoubt- | 

edly the attempt to avoid this chaotic 

seis ; EDWARD SHIPPEN BARNES 

and unreasonable discounting system 
A. G. O.; Organist and Choirmaster, Rutgers 
met insuperable difficulties and one of PRP Church; a, The Veltin “—) 
0 Instruct , Th d Ss a 
the greatest publishing houses in the |of°Chureh Music, G. Schirmer, Inc. Recitals—A 
world is unable to eope with the pnc- (224 ee ee 


tises of the publishing business. 














| 
| HOPE LEROY BAUMGARTNER 
Pietro A. Yon is having a very| MUS. BAC, F. A. G. O. 
busy season of recitals, being rec alled | Organist—Composer—Designer 
for return engagements in many cities. | 
January 5th he played in Chicago, 17th | 
in Rochester, N. Y., 29th in Brooklyn,| LUCIEN E. BECKER, F. A. G. O. 
and the 5th of February he is booked | Organist, First Congregational Church 
for Canton, Ohio, the 24th for his an-| i : 
, lin Holian Hall, N Vek. Recitals Instruction 
nual recital in Aolian Ha oe a | 368 Multnomah St. Portland, Ore. 
where he was pioneer in the “eee 
field. On the 6th of March Charles 
M. Courboin is scheduled to play a re- vial a 
. _| Master of Calvary Choir. VOICE PRODUCTIO 
cital entirely devoted to the composi | Studio, 20 E, 23d St, New York. Tel., Gramercy 328. 
tions of Mr. Yon. Recently Albert | Special courses in ie development of the boy voice. 


° . | 
Riemenschneider gave such a program | 


72d Artillery, C. A. C. 
Band Sec., Headq. Co., A. E. F. 








JOHN BLAND, TENOR 








in Baldwin-Wallace College. JOHN HYATT BREWER 
Mus. ag Org., Lafayette Ave. Pres. Ch.; Fellow, 
A. G. Conductor, Apollo Club of Brooklyn; Fel- 


vad Brooklyn La se nomort —@* pon Doctor - 
usic, New York University. Special courses for churc 
AN ALL-AMERICAN PROGRAM musicians. Teacher of organ, piano, vocal and compo- 


sition. Address: 88 S. Oxford St., Brooklyn, N. Y 











ENGLAND does not very often cast 
side glances at American composition, DR. CHARLES E. CLEMENS 


= Concert Organist; Professor of Music, Western Re- 
but Arthur G. Colborn, one of the serve University; Organist, Euclid Ave. Presbyterian 


es mi . a | Church and Florence Harkness Memorial Chapel, 
English subscribers to America’s best Cleveland, O. Recitals. Inaugurals. Instruction. 





organ magazine played on November 
18th, in the Stapleton Parish Church,| OSCAR FRANKLIN COMSTOCK 


Bristol, a recital of the works of living All Souls’ Universalist Church 


Americans. The program is worth re- Teaches Piano and Singing 








producing. 449 Rugby Road Flatbush, N. Y.f 

Kinder Processional March} CHARLES WHITNEY COOMBS 

Russell King Miller Serenade ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 

Cadman Liebeslied Se Lohe’s Charch 

Rogers ; Sortie New York 

Parker Impromptu 

A. L. Barnes Menuetto CHARLES M. COURBOIN 

Cadman Toa Vanishing Race Municipal Organist, Springfield, Mass.; Organist, 

Kind AtE : First Baptist Church, Syracuse, N. Y. Management: 
inder t vening Syracuse Musical Bureau. Lock Box 443, Syracuse, 

Kroeger Festal March|N. y. 
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